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NOTE THESE i2 MAJOR 
PRODUCT GROUPS 

FOR WHICH STAUFFER IS A 
LEADING SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


Stauffer is the country’s largest or second largest producer of several 
industrial chemicals, a leading producer of many, the only producer 
of some. 

The experience of many years as a major source of supply equips us 
to be a major source of assistance to manufacturers needing infor- 
mation on the application of these basic chemicals. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS COAGULANTS MINERAL ACIDS 
Fertilizers Aluminum Sulfate Muriatic Acid 
Fungicides Ferric Sulfate Sulfuric Acid 
Insecticides Oleum 


FLUORINE COMPOUNDS . 
abies Hydrogen Chloride 
BONE PRODUCTS Hydrogen Fluoride 


Animal Charcoal > 
: NITR PRODUCT 
Animal Glue INDUSTRIAL SULFURS E ODU S 


Bone Meal Refined 
Tallows a SULFUR COMPOUNDS 
CHLOR-ALKALI PRODUCTS Roll Carbon Bisulfide 


Potassium Nitrate 


Chlorine Crystex® Sulfur Chloride 
Caustic Soda METALLIC CHLORIDES Sodium Hydrosulfide 
Soda Ash Aluminum Perchloromethylimercaptan 


Lime Antimony 

CHLORINATED SOLVENTS Boron TARTAR PRODUCTS 
Carbon Tetrachloride Silicon Tartaric Acid 
Chloroform Titanium Rochelle Salt 
Methylene Chloride Zirconium Cream of Tartar 
Peri hliorethyle ne 

Special Solvents 


Stauffer has 50 manufacturing plants widely distributed throughout 
the United States and Mexico. These offer broad flexibility in supply- 
ing both normal and extraordinary requirements. 


Advise us if Stauffer and its immense facilities for Research and Pro- 
duction can be of help to you. 


Informative Stauffer publications on Sulfur, Boron Products, Chlori- 
nated Hydrocarbons, Hydrofluoric Acid and Metallic Chlorides are 
avallable on request. 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Akron, O.e Chicago, Iil.e Houston, Tex.e Los Angeles, Calif.e Oakland, Calif. 


Omaha, Nebr. e No. Portland, Ore. e San Francisco, Calif. e Tampa, Fla. 


Since 1885 Stauffer Chemical Company 
provided American Industry and Agricult 
with a growing stream of chemicals... t 
keep pace with the requirements of expand- 
ing’ basic industries such as steel, petroleum, 
rubber, glass and paper...to meet the needs 
industries such as synthetic fiber 
..and to satisfy the demands 
farming for new and effective 


ltural chemicals. 
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Steelcase offers you the advantages of you get today may be used interchangeably 
the most complete line of fine steel with those you will need later. Steelcase Inc., 
office furniture in the country. You Grand Rapids, Michigan. In Canada: Cana- 
will be able to style each working dian Steelcase Co., Ltd., Don Mills, Ontario. 


area individually and still maintain a uni- Shur tullhcoter brechure 


Pry sti Ask your secretary to write for 


formly attractive appearance throughout the 


standardized as to size and color, the pieces 8 Showcase. Address Dept. D. 
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On the threshold of the Space Age, our earth is 
less one world than two, torn apart by a fatal 
struggle for the loyalties of men. And it is on the 
economic front that the decisive battles must be 
fought. Artist: Robert Hallock. 
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Try it for 1O days on us 


You’ll see how the Dictaphone Time-Master 
—and its exclusive Dictabelt record— 
increase secretarial efficiency at your 


office overnight! 


The Dictaphone Time-Master dic- It’s the lowest-cost dictation medium 
tating machine is the easiest, quick- made. It requires no troublesome re- 
est, most economical method of busi- handling. Its positive, push-button 
ness communications known. correction system gives you rapid, 


The main reason why is its exclu- 
sive Dictabelt record. The Dictabelt 
record gives you visible recording 


letter-perfect transcription — every 
time. And it’s the clearest-to-hear 
dictation record. 


you can always easily find your place. If all that doesn’t convince you, a 
Dictation can not be erased from it free desk trial will. Send the coupon 
accidentally. soon. You won’t be sorry. 





DICTAPHONE corroration 


Dept. B, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Yes, I would like a free 10-day trial of a Dictaphone Time-Master Dictating 
Machine. 


Name — 





Company o a ee ee 





Street Address. a ee ee ee ae 





City and Zone _____ State Saeeenniienaeinis 





























WOVEN WIRE BELTS 


combine movement 
with processing 
to lower costs 


Regardless of what you process . 
metal parts, food products, chemi- 
cals, plastics, ceramics or glass . 
a continuous belt-to-belt flow on 
woven wire conveyor belts combines 
movement with processing to elimi- 
nate batch handling and cut oper- 
ating costs. Controlled speeds 
through any type of manufacturing 
process ... hot or cold, wet or dry 
. increase product uniformity and 
help maintain capacity production. 


EXAMPLE: 


Continuous Drying 


MOVING BELTS carry fibres through 
drying oven in steady, continuous opera- 


tion. 


OPEN MESH allows free circulation of 
heat or process atmospheres around all 
parts of product. In washing or chemical 
treating operations, open mesh permits 
quick drainage of process solutions, 


uniform treatment of material. 


ALL METAL BELT easily withstands 
temperatures from sub-zero up _ to 
2100°F.; rust-proof alloys can be used 


for operation in corrosive conditions. 


WOVEN WIRE CONSTRUCTION pro- 
vides extra strength, extra long life. 
There are no seams, lacers or fasteners 


to break or wear. 


SPECIAL RAISED EDGES or surface 
attachments are available to hold even 
smallest parts in position on the belt 


during flat or inclined movement. 


Regardless of your industry... metal work- 
ing, food, chemical, glass or ceramics... 
you'll find combined movement and pro- 
cessing practical and economical in ma- 
chines for your own operation or for 
resale. Cambridge Woven Wire Conveyor 
Belts are made in any size, mesh or weave, 
from any metal or alloy to do the job you 
want... hot or cold, wet or dry. Call your 
Cambridge Field Engineer to discuss how 
you can cut operating costs with woven 
wire conveyor belts. Look under ‘Belting, 
Mechanical" in the Yellow Pages. Or, write 
for FREE 130-PAGE REFERENCE MANUAL. 
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STAND 


@ On January 1, 1555, Dun & Brap- 
STREET issued its first comprehensive 
commercial failure analysis by states 
and principal markets. That was a 
century ago, and the statistics have 
been regularly compiled, appraised, 
and released ever since as an aid to 
business judgment. 

The first Mercantile Agency letter. 
covering failures in 1857 (a dismal 
vear tor business ), classified the lia- 
bilities in four categories, under the 
headings ol “ordinary failures, 
“swindling and absconding debtors.” 
“not classed dishonest but will pay 
little or nothing,” and “likely to pay 
in full.” (Copies of this century-old 
commercial failure report and the ac- 
companying letter are available for 
the asking to readers of this column. ) 

Basic causes ot failures dont 
change, nor do fundamental princi- 
ples of survival and success, but con- 
ditions do change, and they have a 
significant influence on management 
action and decision. Failure statis- 
tics, while they are valuable as a 
business guide, must be used in con- 
junction with all other reliable in- 
dices. It is well to remember that 
some swimmers drown going with 
the current as well as against it. 
Commercial failures, too, are part of 
the economic wear-and-tear of the 
machinery of distribution. For an in- 
cisive study of current failure causes. 
read Richard Sanzo’s article in this 


issue. 


e The question of Sunday openings 
for retail stores involves a head-on 
conflict of principle and pragmatism. 
It is a nationwide problem, intensi- 
fied by the evolution of out-of- 
town shopping centers and by the 
mobility of the customer, who may 
combine business and pleasure on a 
Sunday. The churches generally op- 
pose Sunday shopping with the 
warning to “keep holy the Sabbath 
day,” and the trade unions generally 


The Cambridge Wire Cloth Co. | 


Department Y, COnvtres | 


4 _— object to a seven-day work week. 
| | | WOVEN WIRE ||. WIRE 
CONVEYOR - ; CLOTH Cambridge (2, 


’ FABRICATIONS - . 
L | Maryland [===> \ #7) 


BELYs | Many merchants also oppose the 
Sunday trading on the grounds that 
the consumer has only x dollars to 


EPICS IN PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIAL CITIES spend, and the seven-day effort wont 
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HERE COMES PULLMAX 


J” 





NOW WE’LL BRING A 


PULLMAX MACHINE 


RIGHT TO YOUR PLANT FORA 


DEMONSTRATION _ 


et eS 


We've found that you just can't believe the amazing 

versatility of the Pullmax Machine until you ve seen it in 
operation. Now, all Pullmax Sales Engineers are equipped 

with a station wagon carrying a Pullmax machine. 

He's ready to come to your plant (by appointment) and 
demonstrate to you and others, this ‘‘Complete sheet metal 
shop in one Machine’’. You owe it to yourself to see this 
revolutionary machine. 

Just write and tell us 
when you would like 


ee 


to see the Pullmax 


your plont. 


iy 
&? 


ee ———— BR Catalog Upon Request 
ONE PULLMAX DOES ALL THIS 
= anise” TD occims TOE) siti 
Cm Pine FEA ee TE] 
[JF] BF tie <P ovsnne ) seaone 


2483 North Sheffield Avenue - Chicago 14, Illinois 


























bring in more than the six-day total. 
If it does, they say, the margin won't 
be worth the time and personal sac- 
rifice. They suggest that the cus- 
tomer can do his shopping on Friday 
evening and all day Saturday if he 
can’t find a convenient hour on other 
days. Roadside shopping on_ high- 
ways is accused of slowing up traffic 
and of necessitating special policing 
for parking accommodations and 
pedestrians safety, and this is evi- 
dently true where there are no access 
roads or where the stores crowd the 
edges of the highways. 

The pragmatic attitude of the mer- 
chant who likes Sunday shopping is 
that Dad is often a more liberal 
buyer than Mom, and he is in a 
receptive mood when out with the 
family on the Sunday ride. Of course, 
there is the competitive drive that 
makes merchants and retail services 
vie with each other, no matter what 
traditions or conditions are offended. 

The Sunday shopping program 
trend may be impeded by legal re- 
striction and public criticism, but in 
the end it is the consumer and his 
dollar who will exercise the deciding 
influence. In a future issue, Tom 
Kenny will present an over-all view 
of the Sunday shopping question, 
and extra perspective will be sup- 
plied by an articulate Presbyterian 
clergyman, William O. McGill of 
Wheeling, Il]., who has given a good 
deal of thought and study to the 
various problems involved. | 


e@ The ticklish question of business 
gifts at Christmas is discussed in this 
issue by Kenneth Henry. When does 
a gift cease to be a gift from the 
heart and become a shrewd tactic of 
the commercial mind? The margin 
between the good-will present and 
venal bait for special favor is nar- 
row. If public servants are subject 
to criticism and suspicion for ac- 
cepting gifts, what about the pri- 
vate servants of industry and trade? 
Doesnt the same law of conscience 
rule for both? Most companies would 
like to end the practice of commer- 
cial giving at Christmas, but find 
it difficult to draw the line between 
the act of generous instinct and the 
act of obvious commercial intent. 
Well, no company or individual can 
object to a friendly word given from 
our hearts at this Holy Season—so 
we wish you all a merry Christmas 
and a prosperous New Year. 


—A.M.S. 
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“Bruning Copying Machines helped us 
eliminate a costly paperwork bottleneck!” 


john Sexton & Co., one of the country’s largest 


Lawrence M. Mulvaney, manufacturing and distributing wholesale gro- 
office manager of 
John Sexton & Co., 


leading wholesale grocers. with fast, economical Bruning Copyflex machine 


























cers, has replaced slow, costly clerical copying 


copying. 

In Sexton’s order-invoice operations, Copyflex 
reproduces packing lists and invoices directly 
from salesmen’s written orders. No retyping of 

’ . . . 
order information, no proofreading. no clerical 


go out faster! Clerical 


errors. Orders and invoices 

costs have been cut 50%. 
In Sexton’s accounting operations, financial and 
operating statements are reproduced directly from 
written worksheets, reach management a week 

| earlier. 

You can apply the important time-and-money 
saving advantages of Copyflex to almost any pa- 


Sodio perwork in your business. Copyflex machines are 


Qual clean, odorless, economical—letter-size copies cost 
ality Fools less than a penny each for materials. Mail coupon 


below for special literature offer. 











eee Send for your free copies! 


Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Dept.121DR 
4700 Montrose Ave., Chicago 41, Ill. 
In Canada: 105 Church Street, Toronto 1, Ont. 





(BRUNING 


Piease send me literature on [] order-invoice 
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SPECTOR ~ MID-STATES 





Taking the things of America 


where they’re needed... 


when they’re needed 


WE ARE PROUD, indeed, of the role trucks have played in creating a better way 
of life for peoples the world over. We of Spector—Mid-States are singularly proud 
to have been able to contribute to this total bounty of human well-being, both 
economic and cultural. And as the statistics of our population rise, as the borders 
of our coasts close in, as the needs of our businesses and citizens expand — we 
welcome the important responsibility of the continued fulfillment of our role in the 





American scene in the days near and beyond. 


Pp. -—\ 
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FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


between more than 20,000 industrial and commercial markets in 48 states 


SPECTOR FREIGHT SYSTEM, INC. CHICAGO 8 TERMINALS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





(Advertisement) 


25 Wonderful Years... 


Each and Every 


One of ’em 


A owarter CENTURY is an 
instant . . . and it is forever. And 
when a man sits down to recount from 
his memory the things that make up his 
quarter century, he takes upon himself 
— no matter how complete his scrapbook 
Or corporate record —tkhe writing of a 
Legend. 


The Legend of Spector—Mid-States be- 
gins with two nickels and a load of 
walnuts. A wonderful guy — one of the 
handful who pioneered the first days of 
our industry — dropped that first nickel 
into a pay phone at the foot of Eads 
Bridge in downtown St. Louis. The man 
at the other end said: “If you're crazy 
enough to make that promise, I’m crazy 
enough to give you the chance.” With his 
other nickel, Ben Spector called a gypsy 
trucker (they were available in those 
workless days of Early Depression 1932). 
Next morning a load of walnuts was en- 
route across America by hard-tire truck. 
St. Louis to New York. Time: 12 days. 
Load safely delivered. Spector—Mid- 
States was founded. 


There was a strange similarity of eco- 
nomic climate in those workless days of 
the 30’s and these bountiful late 50's. 
Orders were hard to come by. Nobody 
liked long inventories. Savings in distri- 
bution meant needed earned dollars. Only 
the trucks promised a new way to get the 
goods there fast. And at the right price. 


In August of 1935, Spector—Mid-States 
and thousands of other motor carriers 
came under Federal regulation. We moved 
rapidly to earn our Grandfather rights. 
Three years later, Spector—Mid-States 
management (including your writer, who 
held one “policy referee” share of stock) 
made the important move to Chicago. We 
induced a young accountant who had 
worked for our auditing firm to come 
along. The inducement: $31.25 a week. 
Fifteen years later, Stan Stanhaus became 
our President. 


Things moved along a rough but bright 
road during those years preceding that 
memorable day, December 7, 1941. We 
listed 10 terminals (including two make- 
shift garages) in Chicago, St. Louis, Bos- 
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ton, New Britain, Bridgeport, New York, 
Kansas City, Topeka, Wichita, and Phil- 
adelphia. Our revenue had risen from $% 
million to six times that in the five year 
period. 


We brought a number of innovations to 
our industry, a lot of them still basic to 
truck operations. Like the Pony Express 
Relay System where a trailer keeps moving 
right along with the driver and his tractor 
stopping for “refreshing”. We employed 
modern accounting techniques and dock 
handling methods—like “loose bill” han- 
dling of accounts receivable, direct versus 
variable cost control, central checking. 
Above all, we adopted the concept of man- 
agement development as a vital phase of 
growth and development. 


If the First Chapter of our Legend is writ- 
ten in bold and imaginative terms, not so 
is the one that followed. The War Years. 
For if motor. trucks proved their mettle 
here and overseas as a means of moving 
goods fast, as a means of insuring eco- 
nomic and military victory—the doing was 
not easy. Gasoline was rationed. Rubber 
tires were words, not facts. Spare parts? 
Out of production. Men to drive and lift 
and manage were in other places. “Get 
that shipment of K-rations to the Port Of 
Boston by Wednesday”... “That load of 
propellers must be at Scott Field by noon” 
... They're short parachutes in the Mari- 
annas—miake the routing Los Angeles”... 
and so it went. By V-J Day, the Spector— 
Mid-States fleet had dwindled to less than 
100 very tired vehicles. Our payroll num- 
bered under 200. Only string, spit, a few 
bottles of glue and the headlines kept us 
going. 


The Chapter entitled: /946—Year of De- 
was in fact one of choice. 
America was gearing for the greatest com- 
mercial and consumer demand since the 
world’s beginning. Customers called for 
pick up—wire, chemicals, canned goods, 
tools and dies. We had “Put the Customer 
at the Top of Our Organizational Chart’ 
and we worked feverishly to keep him 
there. We added terminals. We added 
men and women—310 by 1946, 490 by 
1948, 800 by 1950, 1750 by 1952. We 


cision no 








built two of the most modern terminals 


ever constructed—a total of 146 doors— 
in the heart of the nation’s first Truck 
City in Chicago. We thought: This ought 
to do us a bit. It did—for about six 
months. And we were looking for more 
space. 





We had written, a few years earlier, our 
Program for Progress. It called for people 
first. We sought out the finest young 
minds and personalities of other industries. 
Together with our older, experienced 
heads, we formed a management-operat- 
ing group of excellent balance and pro- 
ductivity. Good investment? This year we 
will move some $48 million worth of pay- 
load. By 1958 we will rank among the 
four largest carriers in our industry. 


The number of zeros in our sales column, 
though important, have meaning only 
when we view them in terms of people 
—our people, the people who serve us, the 
people we serve—shippers and consumers. 
We have never taken our place in, the 
American community lightly. We never 
will. Only by continuing to fulfill our bust- 
ness pledge to “take the things of America 
where they're needed when they're 
needed” can we hope to fulfill the per- 
sonal hopes of our 3,000 employes and of 
our Company's growth objectives. 


Yes, they have been 25 wonderful years. 
Each and every one of them. I pray it may 
be my lot to continue to have a hand in 
the writing of future Chapters of the 
Spector—Muid-States Legend. They will 
be even more wonderful. Of that I'm 
certain. 


Simon Fisher, philosopher and businessman 
par excellence, has perhaps contributed as 
much as any living person to the advance of 
trucking management and operating practices 
in the course of his 25 year association with 
Spector—M id-States. Named 
the Board in 1955, Fisher has served as Presi- 
dent, Motor Freight 
Chairman, Eastern Highway Transport Con- 
ference; Board Member, 
Motor Carriers Association. A graduate of 
Washington University (L.L.B., 1923), Fisher, 
his wife and daughter make their home in 
both Chicago and Miami. 


Chairman to 
A sociation, 


Central 


Eastern Central 





Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 





Operation Deep Freeze. Last year, to prepare Antarctic base sites for the 
present International Geophysical Year, U. S. Navy Task Force 43 made an 
almost complete circle around Antarctica. Lead vessel was the USS Glacier, 
powerful pride of the Navy’s icebreaker fleet. In this startling picture, the 
Glacier pokes her tough steel nose into the desolate Atka Bay ice barrier so 
that scientists and Navy men can reconnoiter and plant the American flag. 


High Line At Low Cost. These gigantic 

electrical transmission towers are 198 feet 

high—because they must provide 100 feet of 

ages 3 clearance for ships passing underneath in 

The Finest Printing is Done on Clay. High-gloss papers (called enamel- Old Tampa Bay, Florida. By using a special 

coated) are covered with a thin coating of smooth, hard, lustrous clay to keep USS MAn-TEN High Strength Steel, 614 

printing inks from being absorbed into the paper fibers. That clay is mixed tons were trimmed off the weight of each 

in tanks like this one. Tanks are stainless steel because nothing else can with- tower. The total money saving for four 

stand the grinding action of the clay and at the same time keep it pure and towers amounted to $7,200... far more than 

white. In fact, this stainless tank has lasted seven times as long as the pre- the slight extra cost of the high strength 
vious non-stainless tank. steel. Another job well done with steel! 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


American Bridge . . . American Steel & Wire and Cyclone Fence . . . Columbia-Geneva Stee! 
Consolidated Western Steel . . . Gerrard Steel Strapping... National Tube. . . Oil Well Supply 
Tennessee Coal & Iron . . . United States Steel Homes .. . United States Steel Products 
United States Steel Supply . . . Divisions of United States Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh 
Union Supply Company - United States Steel Export Company - Universal Atlas Cement Company 
USS and MAN-TEN are registered trademarks of United States Steel 
Watch the United States Steel Hour on TV every other Wednesday (10 p.m. Eastern time). 7-2229 








WASHINGTON, D.C.—Plans to cut 
back defense expenditures were in- 
terrupted by Russia's two satellites: 
The evidence that a powerful weapon 
is in the hands of an unscrupulous 
dictatorship brought about an abrupt 
change in policy and will have a 
direct bearing on the appropriations 
by Congress after the session opens 
January 6. Because of this, economic 
forecasts mav be revised upward. 

One official savs the Government's 
difficulties have been compounded 
by the “rapidly increasing real costs 
resulting from the lightning speed of 
technological change, particularly in 
the defense area. 

Predictions that 1958 would be a 
good year have, up to this point, 
been based largely on increased con- 
sumer expenditures and larger out- 
lays by state and local governments, 
and have made allowance tor Fed- 
eral cutbacks. Now it may 
pected that additional money will be 
poured into the economy. 


be ex- 


Figures now nearly complete for 
the fourth quarter indicate that gross 
national product has continued to go 
up impressively, despite a decline in 
foreign investment and softness in 
some other components. This over- 
all growth is expected to continue in 
1958. A scramble for materials is also 
in prospect, and Congress will re- 
view stockpiling policies, which some 
claim are now outdated. A demand 
for scientific and technical personnel 
will intensify. 


If any tax reduction gets through 
at this session, small business will be 
the beneficiary, and the reduction is 
likely to be accompanied by in- 
creases in other brackets. 
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Receipts from corporation taxes 
which now account tor about 30 per 
cent of the Governments revenues. 
be lower next although 


Tract\ vear. 


individual income tax receipts— 
which prov ide more than 50 per cent 
-are not expected to decline. An 
decline in business activity, however 
will give support to those lawmakers 


think a 


on corporations will stimulate the 


who reduction in the tax 


CCONOTLY. 


One of the greatest documents pro- 
duced by the Federal Government is 
the annual budget. It presents the 
whole picture of far-flung federal 
activities in a wav that is duplicated 
nowhere else, and_ its preparation 
calls for more manhours of effort in 
Washington than almost any other 
Government activity. 

Work on the budget for the next 
fiscal year is practically complete, 
and it will be sent to Congress around 
the middle of January. ( Printing 
1.200 large-size pages of fine print 
and tabular matter requires nearly a 
month. ) 

The big item in the budget is “pro- 
tection. It accounted for 63 per cent 
of the budget submitted last January, 
and recent developments make it 
doubtful that a reduction will be 
made. Civil benefits, which account- 
ed for 25 per cent of the last budget, 
will probably not be reduced either, 
and interest payments in the next 
fiscal year will be close to $8 billion. 

Consideration of economic matters 
at the forthcoming session of Con- 
gress will be so mixed with politics 
that it is difficult to what 
may come out of the legislative hop- 


forecast 


per. An increase in the debt ceiling 
will be strongly opposed. Chairman 
Byrd of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee says it will be passed only over 





And it the debt ceil 
ing is maintained 


his dead body 
| some contractors 
thei 
But increasing belief that inflation 


mav have to wait for money. 
has run its course has aroused hope 
in the Treasury that it mav be pos 
sible to pay lowet Interest rates on 
next vears retundings 
that 


hitter experience ot the 


hy ve 


ravages Ot 


In countries have not 


runaway inflation, as Germany did 
atter World War L. 
come associated with good times 
That attitude on the part of th 


public assures strong opposition in 


infiation has be 


Congress to the \dministration s 
monetary policies and will have cil} 
important bearing on the Congres 
sional election. 

The 


Simce 


movement otf the economy 
1950 has been so consistently 
upward that many voters are likely 
to interpret a desirable reduction of 
pace as an indication that changes of 
policy must be made if bad times 


are to be avoided. 


_ 


EG 


Second only to the struggle in 
Congress over monetary policy will 
be the battle over reciprocal trade 
agreement extension. Vice President 
Nixon is advocating a five-year ex 
tension, but some of his colleagues 
want the law to lapse. The outcome 
between those 


VW il] he somewhere 


extremes, but Commerce Secretary 
Weeks is sure protectionist conces- 
sions will have to be made if the act 
is extended. 

Some observers here are saying 
that rank and file determination of 
labor union policies can be carried 
too far. It could not be relied upon, 


they point out, to check spiraling 


1] 








Here’s how you can save hundreds 
of dollars in postage! The innocent 
looking scale in your office 
may be a postage thief. Have you 


checked it lately? 
There’s a quick easy way to test 
er dollar on the tray. 
l6ths of an oz. 


it. Place a sil 
It should weigh 15 
scale registers an even 
you are probably 


If your 
ounce or more, 
overpaying postage in too many 
instances. An extra 3¢ on just 12 
letters a day loses $96 a year! 

If your scale registers markedly 
you may 
use too little postage—causing your 


less than an even ounce. 


The 4900 for the small office has 
convenient postage computer. 


Free: 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Mailing Scales 


— 

= Made by the originator of the postage 
meter... offices in 107 cities in U.S. 
and Canada. 


letters to arrive “Postage Due,” 
risking and 
delays in mail delivery. 

You can trust a precision-built 
Pitney-Bowes Scale. The auto- 
matic pendulum registers instantly 


good will needless 


and stays accurate. 

The hairline indicator 
the exact weight, without waver- 
ing. The vertical chart, with large 
figures and wide graduations, Is 
very easy to read—saves time and 


shows 


postage errors. 

PB mailing scales have weight 
capacities of 10 Ibs., 4 Ibs., 3 Ibs., 
or 20 oz. A special shipping room 
model weighs up to 70 Ibs., and 
automatically computes postage 
required for each zone (including 
air parcel post). 

If you haven't a silver dollar 
handy, a Pitney-Bowes man has! 
Call the nearest PB office for 
a demonstration of the “Silver 
Dollar Test.” Or send the coupon 
for free illustrated booklet. 


Send for a handy desk or wall chart of Postal 
Rates, 


with parcel post map and zone finder. 


PITNEY-BOowes., INC. 
1589 Walnut Street 
Stamford. Conn. 

¥ 


The Please se nd free 


“Silve er Dollar Test” booklet to: 


Name 


Address 





wage rates. Members would almost 
certainly vote down any proposal to 
forego more money—would be, in 
fact, “hone likely than union officials to 
consider the possible repercussions 
of an increase on the economy as a 
whole or the individual company. 

Legislation denying tax exemption 
to unions would run into opposition 
not only from labor leaders, but from 
cooperatives, foundations, religious 
bodies, and other tax-exempt groups 
as well. 


Skirmishing ala ad has begun on 
the farm et Rigid price supports 
apparently are a thing of the past, 
and Secretary Benson wants a parity 
spread of 50 to 100 per cent. But 
other parity plans will be strongly 
pushed and just as strongly opposed. 

The legislative problem is also 
complic ated by the fact that technol- 
ogy is revolutionizing farming, and 
hig farms are absorbing small ones. 


Some possible reasons why more 
automobiles are not being sold are 
pointed up by a Federal Reserve 
economist. Seve ‘nty per cent are pur- 
chased on the installment plan, loan 
maturities have shortened, and inter- 
est rates are higher. So monthly pay- 
ments have risen more in the last 
two years than the price increase of 
§ per cent would indicate. Also, un- 
der former franchise arrangements 
dealers frequently had to sell cars at 
a loss. Now the pressure to sell cars 
quic kly is not so great. 

The same source also points out 
some reasons why the housing boom 
lost momentum. Costs are 42 per 
cent higher than in 1947, 80 per cent 
of houses involve mortgage arrange- 
ments, and maturities have shortened 
and monthly payments are higher. 
Since the more desirable sites have 
been developed, lack of water and 
sewer facilities are deterrents. Final- 
ly, construction of 12 million housing 
units since 1947 may have resulted 
in some consumer satiation. 

The thought is expressed, 
ever, that the building of 1 million 
houses and of 6 million autos in 1957 
hardly can justify the fre que ntly used 
expression that they are “not se ‘ling. 4 


how- 
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The arithmetic of economics and 
an enlightened reforestation program 


A Seeeciea C. Towe, a lnk of American octewaa: spells out the ‘arithmetic’ that guided his 
os, realistic. engineers in locating the new flakeboard plant of Cyanamid’s Formica Division — 
a ) expansion in North Carolina: 





Availability of intelligent, 
quickly trainable personnel .. . 
accessibility to raw materials, 
markets, and transportation ... 
community enthusiasm and 
governmental climate. 


Active and planned conservation of natural resources has 
become a keynote to industrial opportunity in North 
Carolina. A well trained staff of development engineers 
await the challenge of selecting for you the right loca- 
tion to suit your individual requirements. Write or wire 
eal for a copy of “Industrial Location Factors” to William P. 
-_ > | Saunders, Director Department of Conservation and 


“Goiiehdiental Climate” cited by K. C. Towe (left), Development, Raleigh 4, 
President of American Cyanamid, is demonstrated 


in discussions with North Carolina’s businessman 
Governor Luther H. Hodges (holding piece of flake- 
board). “Governor Hodges talks our language,” say & 


industrial leaders. ’ . 
Year Round Mid-South 
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Mahon Five-Stage Metal Cleaning and Rust Proofing Machine— 
Part of the Complete New Mahon Finishing System ot Hussmann, 


Mcohon Self-Housed Finish Baking Oven installed on the Roof of the Hussmann Refrigerator 
Co. Plant. Air Intake, Filtered Air Supply Equipment and Heaters are Housed at the far end, 


ng Whitin Sian Chensela: ave ilste in the foreground. amg Mahon Installs THIRD COMPLETE FINISHING 
; a SYSTEM in Hussmann Refrigerator Plant! 


In addition to several smaller projects, the Mahon Company has installed 

three Complete Finishing Systems for the Hussmann Refrigerator Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. The latest one, illustrated here, was designed to paint steel 

shelving. It consists of a five-stage Metal Cleaning and Rust Proofing 

Machine, a Dry-Off Oven, two Hydro-Filter Spray Booths, an Air Con- 

ditioned Spray Room, and a Finish Baking Oven. The Cleaning and Rust 

Proofing Equipment, Dry-Off Oven and Spray Room are located inside the 

plant; the Filtered Air Supply Equipment and the Finish Baking Oven are 

housed on the roof. This is a typical Mahon Finishing System designed to 

es, occupy a minimum of floor space inside the plant, and to do a particular 
60 te: Maden Wide Sir Senae Becks be Geet Ae finishing job efficiently and economically. Repeat orders from customers 
stb toned g Boece edge 2 in the over a period of years is an unquestionable expression of confidence in 
amnaiiitine : | the Mahon organization, and it is an unspoken tribute to Mahon engineer- 

. ing, and to the quality and operating efficiency of Mahon equipment. If 

you have a finishing problem, or are contemplating new finishing equip- 

ment, you, too, will want to discuss methods, equipment requirements and 

possible production layouts with Mahon engineers ... you'll find them 

better qualified to advise you, and better qualified to do the all- 

important planning, engineering and coordinating of equipment, which 

is the key to producing the finest finishes at minimum cost. See Sweet's 

Plant Engineering File for information, or write for Catalog A-658. 


THE R. C. MAHON COMPANY + Detroit 34, Michigan 
SALES-ENGINEERING OFFICES in DETROIT, NEW YORK orc CHICAGO 
>" an Engineers and Manufacturers of Complete Finishing Systems—including Metal Cieaning, Pickling, and Rust 
> bss Proofing Equipment, Hydro-Filter Spray Booths, Dip and Flow Coaters, Filtered Air Supply Systems, 
Drying and Baking Ovens, Cooling Tunnels, Heat Treating and Quenching Equipment for Aluminum 
ond Magnesium, and other Units of Special Production Equipment. 


pee - wre 





Equipment Room between Finish Baking Oven and Air Supply Room. 
This room houses Heating Equipment and Controls for both Units. 
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VOICE or INDUSTRY 





Corson Photograph from Devaney 


Industrial leaders survey today’s 
shifting business pattern . . . 


é 


® Science and tomorrow's living 


@ Changing trends in marketing strategy 


@ Leisure: business opportunity, personal challenge 


THE IMPACT OF 
TOMORROW'S TECHNOLOGY 


BRIG. GEN. DAVID SARNOFF, cliair- 
man of the board, Radio Corporation 
of America, before the International 
Industrial Development Conference. 


lf peace prevails. 
the decades ahead 
will see technolog- 
ical progress on a 
scale unparalleled 
in all our previous 
history. Not long 
ago, we saw a fatal 
forerunner of this 
technological future in the launching 
by Soviet Russia of the first man 
made satellite—an epochal event that 
pointed up both the promise and the 
peril of the years ahead. 

Never before in history have two 
such prodigious forces as atomics 
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and electronics untolded simultane 
ously. [t will. in time. be possible ce) 
us to extract atomic fuel from rela- 
tively inexpensive materials, making 
nuclear power both plentiful and 
economical. In the 
future, the atom will supply the pow- 


not-too-cdistant 


er for most of our ocean-going ships. 
our airplanes. and even trains and 
factories. It will light, heat, and cool 
houses, and run our television sets 
and home appliances. 

The the 
earth ina single day is equal to that 
wartime 


solar energy reaching 


released by two million 
atomic bombs, and now we are learn- 
ing how to channel it to our uses. 
Improving technology will give the 
world a vast array of new materials 
to 


specifications. 
New plastics, ceramics. lubricants. 


meet almost any 
and categories of substances vet un- 
named will become available tor per- 
sonal and industrial uses. 


The possibilities ot science ofter 
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OUTPERFORMS 


and Out Values 
all lift trucks 
In its class 


Regardless of Price! 


PRICE 


$39750 


“WE INVITE 
COMPARISON” 


1500 Ibs 


LOAD 
CAPACITY 


=" 


Rectal 
— 


ENGINEERED YEARS AHEAD 


e Complete bearing control throughout 


Synchronized 12-volt heavy duty system 


Feather-controlied stops 


Equipped with automatic charger and heavy duty 
industrial battery 


Self-aligning dual floor brakes 


OPERATES IN 28 AISLES 


APPLICATIONS 


e Hydraulic loading, unloading, stacking, moving 
any type of material...in large or small plants. 


MORE THAN 40 BIG JOE MODELS 
e Range up to 2000 Ibs. capacity 
e Lifting heights to 130° 

NEW 24-PAGE CATALOG 


In-Between Handling is our business! 
Write for our new 24-page catalog 


THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Export Division: 400 West Madison St., Chicago 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
Ralph Hines Road 
Wisconsin Dells, Wisc. 


| Hydraulic Lift TRUCKS 


—_—— 
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) » Wants Researcu Propucrs 
4004-06 E. MONUMENT STREET © BALTIMORE 5, MD 


Manufacturers of TateliiMeaiitilt miele @ liseli maeseiicaiion 
and Paint Systems 6n Non-Ferrous Metals; ARP Plating Chemicals. 


West Coast Licensee—t. H. Butcher Co, 


look at these advantages of 


{FT RIDITE | FINIsHEs 


for 
CORROSION-RESISTANCE, 
PAINT BASE on 
ALUMINUM and MAGNESIUM 


EASE OF USE—Iridite is a simple chromate conversion 
treatment. Fast, easy, economical. You just dip, brush 
or spray it on the part at room temperature. No spe- 
cial equipment. No specially trained personnel. 
OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE—! orms a film that is an 
integral part of the metal itself. Can’t flake, chip or 
peel. Takes paint firmly on initial application, and the 
bond lasts. Even protects areas scratched in use. 
LOWEST COST—You have only minimum equipment 
cost, no special racks, high speed operation, lower 
overall handling costs. 

CHOICE OF APPEARANCE—Clear coatings that retain 
metallic lustre to dark, maximum protection coatings. 
A variety of colors is available by dyeing. 

IRIDITE + 14 and + 14-2 (Al-Coat) for ALUMINUM 

Two specially formulated finishes that give you maxi- 
mum latitude in aluminum treatment. Both provide 
excellent corrosion protection and paint base. Iridite 
#14-2 is an improved product that allows greater 
flexibility in operation and coating thickness and pro- 
duces the optimum in corrosion protection. 
Either coating provides corrosion resistance superior 
even to complicated electrolytic treatments in a frac- 
tion of the time. These coatings also offer many other 
valuable characteristics: they have low electrical re- 
sistance, they aid in arc-welding, provide a good base 
for bonding compounds, have no effect on the dimen- 
sional stability of close-tolerance parts. Final appear- 
ances ranging from clear through yellow iridescence to 
full brown can be obtained. By dyeing, you can pro- 
duce red, green, blue, orange or yellow finishes. 


IRIDITE 15 for MAGNESIUM 


Produces a protective, paint base film with corrosion 
resistance at least equal to that obtained from long, 
high-temperature dichromate treatments in a fraction 
of the time and at room temperature. The appearance 
of the coating can be varied from light brown to dark 
brown and black. 


APPROVED UNDER GOVERNMENT AND 
INDUSTRIAL SPECIFICATIONS 


SEE FOR YOURSELF WHAT IRIDITE CAN DO... SEND SAMPLE 
PARTS FOR FREE PROCESSING. Look at the results, test the pro- 
tection, evaluate the savings. Also write for handy Reference 
File of the most complete data published on chromate conversion 
coatings. Or, for immediate information, call your Allied Field 
Engineer. He's listed under “Plating Supplies" in your classified 
phone book. 


INCORPORATED 
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DUN 


the human race the chance to achieve 
a finer destiny. What we need most 
is a determination, rooted in spiritual 
faith, to apply our knowledge and 
techniques to peaceful pursuits. The 
answer to the question, “Will science 
make this a better world in which to 
live?’ lies not with science and tech- 
nology as such, but rather with each 
one of us as responsible individuals. 


THE NEW LOOK IN 
MARKETING STRATEGY 


ROBERT E. KAHL, national advertis- 
ing manager, merchandising and re- 
search, The Borden Co., at the 29th 
Annual Boston Conference on Dis- 
tribution. 


Today 
seems to be satis- 
fied with his pres- 
or 


ho One 


business 
Everv- 


be 


ent 

products. 

one seems to 

bent getting 

into fields. 

new products (the 

other fellow’s business ), and on mak- 

ing as many variations of his own 
product as he thinks he can sell. 

Before the eager beavers got to 

work, things were going at a much 

slower pace. A marketing strategy, 

once set, lasted longer. The special- 


on 
new 


ists—sales, sales promotion, and ad- 
vertising—in some companies were 
left on their own for such long pe- 
riods of time that they developed a 
departmental autonomy. Free from 
“help” or “interference,” from 
changes in over-all marketing strat- 
egy, they could go their separate 
ways without any check-back on pol- 
icy. 

With current marketing strategy 
subject to constant review and _ re- 
vision—due to changing products, 
markets, and competitive situations 
—business is now finding that it can 
no longer afford the luxury of allow- 
ing the specialized departments to 
go their separate ways toward the 
common objective of greater sales 
and more profits. 

So another “new look” in the mar- 
keting of products, today, is the 
organization, coordination, and_ in- 
tegration of the efforts of the spe- 
cialized sales, sales promotion, ad- 
vertising, marketing research, and 
product development departments 
into one common plan, or marketing 


OF 


S REVIEW ond Modern Industry 











MASONITE 


PANELS 


new product beauty, 


quality and economy... 





44 types, textures 
and thicknesses 


Masonite Corporation 
Dept. DR-12 
Box 777, Chicago 90, Illinois 


Please send me design and production infor- 
mation on Masonite® Presdwood® products. 


; a ® 
MASONITE Fee 
nding J @ - _ 


° a 
‘=J*Voyovlonrt— " Address . 


® Masonite Corporation—manufacturer of quality panel products. 





WYANDOTTE 


CHEMICALS 


BL 


Be a 


How Arthur F. Brown, with an assist from chemistry, 


br rere gee mk ana 


puts color in 


“High-fashion wall- 
paper and uniform 


pigment colors require 


esearch and 
painstaking craftsmanship 
to produce, states Arthur 
I. Brown. “They also call 
for the highest quality 
raw materials. We know 
from experience that 
Wyandotte meets our 
exacting standards. But 
iore than that, thev're 
always on tap to supply 
technical help should we 
need it... assistance that 
is deep-rooted and sin- 


Core, as well as practical.” 















our life! 





inane OF living in a drab world? Want an 
emotional lift? Then turn to color! 

When you do, chances are a dynamic man 
from Glens Falls, N.Y., will have a hand in it. 
For, Arthur F. Brown heads the world’s largest 
chemical-pigment color plant, Imperial Paper 
and Color Corporation. Under his guidance, raw 
materials gathered from all parts of the globe 
are transformed into pigments for use in every- 
thing from paint, ink, paper, rubber, plastics, and 
textiles to the firm’s own famous wallpaper line. 

“The tuture for color is bmeht.’ Mr. Brown 
relates. “Everything vou see, eat or touch will 
soon be more colorful—making it vital in nearly 
every industry's battle to win business. 

“But, like any major .trend, endless research 
is required. It’s not enough that we alone should 
be research- and new-product-minded; we ex- 
pect it of all our chemical suppliers, like Wyan- 
dotte. This makes for progress — lets vou enjoy 
the benefits of beautiful, uniform colors at 
practical prices.” 

How about your business? If you're seeking 
a reliable source for raw-material chemicals, jot 
down this address: Wyandotte Chemieals Corp., 
Wyandotte, Michigan. Offices in principal cities. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Wyandotte 


CHEMICALS 


Pacing progress with creative chemistry 
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ling inferno. Imperial produc 
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and \\ vandott Soda Ash nm Siant rotal rN Ins \; 


Pull-down test at Imperial gives quality check 


ment. pa 1 ol K TO} Wisas* cle 


Looking for answers? Technical help from 
Wyandotte may take the form of a conterenc 
alk assist trom our researen lab or da 
uses for established chemicals: often ean 
spark new ideas, save duplication of research. When 
a chemical proble m. call on Wvandotte! 
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No more idle trucks ! 


true! You can help yourself to private ownership without the wor- fications, washed, greased, gassed, 
most dependable delivery service ries. It provides compiete release of oiled, parage d in fact, Hertz 
vou lease trucks from Hertz! capital investment. Hertz pays full furnishes everything but the driver! 
pay for trucks you need, cash value for your present trucks Why not investigate Hertz truck 

of idle trucks is ended and replaces them, when necessary, leasing service today? A free Hertz 

in extra truck is needed, with modern GMC or other sturdy, survey of your truck needs is avail- 
provided Her nmediately. dependable trucks. able on request. Just call us. We're 
ead goe vn and new ta What’s more, Hertz furnishes listed under ‘‘Hertz’’ in alphabetical 

| ks engineered for the job, prop- phone books everywhere! Hertz 

ertz long-term truck leasing ‘rly insured, expertly maintained, Truck Lease Service, 218 South 
affords all the advantage painted and lettered to your speci- Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Most experienced...by far 


‘SL: 


T os =TA a | le ——— Truck lease service 
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strategy, designed to accomplish the 
best over-all job for the good of the 
company—ri ather than a_ separate 
“what is best” for each department. 


LEISURE IN AMERICA— 
PROMISE OR MENACE? 


DONALD M. HOBART, senior vice 
president and director of research, 
The Curtis Publishing Company, 

Boston Conference on Distribution. 


We in the United 
States have ceased 
to think of time as 
a tyrant. We have 
made a gift 
incon- 


been 

of leisure 

ceivable to our for- 

bears. People have 

ceased to be pro- 

ducers for much of their and 

have become instead active consum- 

ers for all the 
their increased leisure calls for. 

There are many this 

change which has come about in our 

lives. Technological the 

engineering application of new dis- 


lives, 
necessities and luxuries 
reasons tor 

advances, 


coveries. improved social conditions. 


new methods of transportation and 


communication — all of these have 
contributed. Thanks to more and bet- 
ter tools. the 


worker in manufacturing produces 


average American 


times as much as his 
did. Output per 
early one-third higher 
, World 


The individual's working life 


four or five 
vrandtather man- 
hour is now 
than it 
War I] 


has heen shortened by law. and at 


was at the close of 


. . 5 | . ° 
the same time his lite expectancy 1n 


years has been lenothened. 

been made of 
1965 or 
lier. Soon we will be spending little 


than half of our waking 


Forecasts have 


four-day week hy even @ar 


more hours 
actus lly at work. The number of paid 
holidays during the year is increasing 
industries. these are 


and. in many 


guaranteed by union contracts. 

Mentally and emotionally we have 
not vet acce pte d this new le isure tor 
what it is—an opportunity to do and 
We have to learn how to use 
to integrate it with 
the other activities which we have 
been accustomed to look upon as 
the more normal part of our active 
lives. If we cannot meet this chal- 
lenge, then leisure becomes a men- 
ace and not a promise. 


nyoy. 


leisure. We have 
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FINE—ACCEPT 
wai HIS ORDER! 


JONES NEEDS 
IXTY UNITS 
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touching a button! 
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No one can “listen in ” 
(hime and sig 


' Y voul Lnowledge. al 
COMPLETE nal light announce every Cali. 


—_" 


...only Executone 
combines 


IN THE WORLD'S MOST ADVANCED INTERCOM SYSTEM! 


® For the first time in any intercom sys- busv. Roving employees are lo 
quicker. You give 


formation without delay. 


Ww ithout 








tem vou can answer calls from across 


and at the same time enjoy 


that no one can 


the room 


positive assurance “privacy protection at all times 


eavesdrop on conversations in your flows smoothly. Every hour 


“CHIME- more product ve! Executone 


announces evrery () itself IH) many 


onal light—warns al No obli 


that your circuit is open.* 


SAVE TIME—get more work done! 


Thanks to Executone’s*RKemote Reply,” 
employees can now answer calls with- 


WoO! k, y ou get 


othee. Kxecutone s exclusive 


MATIC. ionalling 


sail octal aleteni and sig vation. 


their 
without loss of work- 


out interrupting 
instant response 


You 


seve 
INTERCOM 


. NRG : 
_ MOP : 
. —e SAS 
io A RE toes: Be Y 
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ing time. eliminate waiting and 


costly “call when phones are 


*U.S. Pat. No. 2 


SYSTEMS 


EXECUTONE, INC., Dept. * 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
Without oblig 


if , 
full data on Executone 
| am particularly interested in: 


ation, please send me 
Intercom. 


N |. 


_}] INTER-OFFICE COMMUNICATION 
) INTRA-PLANT COMMUNICATION 
| SWITCHBOARD RELIEF 
~~} LOCATING PERSONNEL 
Toronto 


In Canada 331 Bartlett Ave.. 


instructions. get 


ated 
in- 


vet vou have 
Work 
hecomes 


MOT} pays 
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SAFE OVERHEAD STORAGE of housings on over- FAST DISENGAGEMENT of heavy housing is made 
head trolley conveyors is provided en route to as- possible with easy-to-operate hooks. Link-Belt of- 
sembly. Conveyor dips down to work stations, rises fers a full line of attachments, hooks and carriers 


out of the way where headroom is required. for quick, safe handling of any article. 


How to unite separate operations 
into 1 continuous production line 




















Versatile Link-Belt system puts ceilings 
to work, cuts handling damage at Deck Sibesas WA, aer Se a Aone come 


head trolley conveyor to transport 300-Ib. tractor 


International Harvester s Farmall Works clutch housings from machining and cleaning 


operations to assembly line at various speeds of 
ee COST production-line efficiency . . . time- and space- 3 to 15 ft. per minute. 
saving economy—these are benefits realized at Interna- 
tional Harvester’s Rock Island (Ill.) Farmali Works with 
amazingly flexible Link-Belt overhead trolley conveyors. Mul- 
ti-plane travel permits continuous, straight-line production 
from machining and cleaning operations to assembly line. 
Irregular conveyor path provides extra storage for finished 
parts. . minimizes congestion . . reduces loss and damage 
from excessive handling. 
Regardless Of you! plant layout you, too, can achieve 
more efficient production by putting ceilings to work. Link- 


Belt overhead trolley conveyors travel around obstructions OVERHEAD TROLLEY CONVEYORS 


... from floor to floor... building to building. What’s more, LINK-BELT COMPANY: Executive Offices, Prudential Plaza, Chi- 

. . . cago |. To Serve Industry There Are Link-Belt Plants and 

valuable floor space now needed for aisles and storage can be Sales Offices in All Principal Cities. Export Office, New York 

d for -} 1 M |} Ning j ‘nimized 7; Canada, Scarboro (Toronto 13); Australia, Marrickville 

used for machines. Manual handling is minimized. (Sydney), N.S.W.; South Africa, Springs. Representatives 

fo Jearn how Link-Belt Overhead Trolley Conveyors can Throughout the World. 14,631 
cut your handling costs—call your nearby Link-Belt office for 


facts. Or write for your copy of Book 2330. 
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Billions of Dollars 


GROWTH IN MONEY SUPPLY TAPERS 
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Seasonally adjusted end-of-year totals; excludes U. S. Government's deposit 


*Annual rate of increase occurring in period January-August 


Source: Federal Reserve Board. 


THE TREND OF BUSINESS 


; Al | Pw i 
iy \ NU TSH 


over-all 
bad yet, but bad enough to insure 
ple ntv of headaches for policy-m: ikers. 
e The hoped-for Autumn lift in ac- 
tivity not materialized. 
car sales bit better, 
is nudging forward, demand for con- 
sumer services is still advancing, and 
and localities 


the verdict on 


business conditions is—not 


has True. 


are a housing 


states are spending 


more. But the minus signs are nu- 
merous, too: a declining export bal- 
ance, a further drop in Federal out- 
lays, a small dip in private outlays 


for plant and equipment, and (after 
allowance for seasonal factors ) a re- 
duction in sales of consumer non- 


durables. 

With the stock market decline like- 
ly to depress demand for some luxury 
goods, this Christmas season will be. 
at most, only 4 or 5 per cent better 
than last. Over the quarter as a 
whole, final demand will do well to 
remain constant: and since inventory 
demand should drop, physical out- 
put may decline a little. 

Moreover, there are no signs of 
significant change in the picture for 
several months. Auto dealers may 
add to stocks this Winter as strike 
insurance, giving a temporary fillip 
to inventory investment. But final 
purchases in the system as a whole 
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will not rise and might edge down- 
ward. 
e The job outlook has darkened, re- 
flecting the lull in output and a rise 
in productivity per worker. After al- 
lowance for factors. 
agricultural employment fell in Sep- 
te nie rand October from the all-time 
high reached last August and is still 
apparently on the downgrade. Due to 
growth in the (seasonally adjusted ) 
labor force, unemployment has been 
rising more sharply. By vear-end, the 
seasonally adjusted ri ite may reach 
> per ce nt. Unless the workweek is 
cut more sharply than now 
probable, the rate seems likely to pass 
6 per cent—a level regarded by many 
economists as the maximum permis- 
sible—some time next Spring. 
® Underlying price pressures are a 


seasonal non- 


seems 


lot weaker than they were a year ago 
or even last Summer. But they still 
appear to be on the rise and will 
probably not turn definitely down- 
ward unless demand slackens further. 
Both the consumer price index and 
the over-all index of retail prices were 
unchanged in October but should 
hit new highs this month. Construc- 
tion costs have not yet shown evi- 
dence of softness. The BLS index of 
nonfarm and nonfood product whole- 
sale prices has held its own in recent 


The current slowdown in business stems in 


After having 
money supply to increase at 


part from tight credit control. 
allowed the 
rates ranging from 2 per cent to 5 per cent 
per year in 1950-1955, the Federal Re- 
limited its growth to undet 
l per cent in 1956 and to less than 0.5 pet 
cent (seasonally adjusted annual rate) in 
the first eight months of 1957. 


serve a shade 


weeks. after fractionally 
from its August peak in September 
and October. The 
and processed food products did 
weaken perceptibly this Fall. How- 
ever, the Department of Agriculture 


expects that in 1958 the tormer will 


receding 


indexes tor tarm 


match and the latter exceed the av- 
erage 1957 level. 

Evidently, the current and prospec- 
tive position is quite different from 
that existing over the 
ended early last Summer. 


two vears that 
During this 
period, demand pressures were strong 
enough to support growth in jobs 
and output in the face of a marked 
uptrend in prices. As a result, the 
monetary authorities could 

e chart. page 23) hold a tight rein 
on credit to dampen the price move- 
ment, without danger of choking off 
all expansion in supply or of produc- 


and did 


ing sizable une mploy ment. 
But the era of the easy 
now. 


choice is 
over Unless given shots in the 
arm, demand will probably lack the 
steam to hold unemployment around 
what most would regard as a “full 
employment” But with the 
price outlook as it is, any needling 
might well produce more inflation— 
though no doubt at a considerably 
slower rate than prevailed between 
mid-1955 and early 1957. Our eco- 


23 


level. 


nomic managers must soon decide to cut once boosted and spending 


v 
which alternative to choose. programs difficult to stop once start- 
u 
recent move toward relaxation of the vating the budge tary proble Mh at Var 
credit squeeze, it is still unclear or two hence, when the pli inned ste p- 
what the choice will be—or, at any up in defense outlays really hits us. 
rate. how far the authorities will If occurring in 1958, either reduction 
need (and be willing) to accept a of taxes or jumps in nondefense ex. 
| further advance in prices in order penditures (e.g., Government pay ) 
to provide more jobs. One thing, how- will result from Congressional initia- 


In spite of the Federal Reserve's ed. such a policy would risk aggra- 





ever, does seem plain enough: Any — tive and reflect primarily considera- 
deliberate effort to underpin spend- — tions other than effects on demand. 

ing next vear will almost certainh 
be made from the monetary side rath- 
er than the fiscal side. While it. is For farm operators, 1957 will be 
true that tax cuts or boosts in Fed- — better than 1956—ending a_ paintul 


Pickup in farming 





eral spending are easy to engineer, — five-year slump. In early November. 
the Administration is unlikely to pro- _ it looked as if 1957 would see a new 
pose use of these tools on any signifi- peak year in the all-crop index of 


: 1 KAN / cant scale. Tax rates being difficult vield per acre. Despite reduction in 
THIS U E | 


BUSINESS SIGNPOSTS 


{LD | 
()] AW it | 1939 1947 Selected Previous 


| Average Average WEEKLY Indicators? Week 


“MOVES A MOUNTAIN OF METAL | 163 STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION 197. «199, 


IN BOMBER FLIGHT CONTROL” | Ten Thousand Tons (a) 
; | | 49 ELECTRIC POWER OUTPUT 119 
Small, yes, but built to exact- | Ten Million KW Hours (b) 


ing specifications for dependable BITUMINOUS COAL MINED 94 


performance under tough oper- | Nadie Camcandl Cams $6) 


ating conditions. This is precision 
ae, eine AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 
Thousand Cars and Trucks (d) 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 
index 1947-1949 = 100 (e) 


BANK CLEARINGS 


, Hundred Million Dollars (f) 
and capacity to meet your re- 


quirements. Send the coupon BUSINESS FAILURES 
Number of Failures (f) 

















manufacturing at its finest by 
one of the world’s leaders in 
ploneering and developing elec- 
tronics. DuKane can produce 
amplifiers in any size, quantity 


today for the interesting facts! 


BY CONTRAST ARE THE DUKANE iain 
AMPLIFYING SYSTEMS | average Average MONTHLY Indicators! “Month Month 
WEIGHING WELL OVER A TON! | a a 








58 100 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 144 
index 1947-1949 = 100 [e) 


DuKane'’s dependable commercial elec- 58 95 NONFARM COMMODITY PRICES 1235.7 126.0 


tronic products are serving industry, 
schools, hospitals and offices across the Index 1947-1949 = 100 (g) 


nation! Details upon request! 37 100 FARM COMMODITY PRICES 91.5 91.0 88.4 
comme — Index 1947-1949 = 100 (g) 


: ' 95.5 CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX 121.1 ‘ 117.7 
oe ~ Index 1947-1949 = 100 (g) 


Nurses Call Sound Systems 


e: 10.0 RETAIL SALES 16.8 16.4 16.1 


Sg Billions of Dollars (h) 
x OF 15.6 MANUFACTURERS’ SALES 28.2 29.1 27.5 


Micromatic Sound Private Telephone | Billions of Dollars (h) 


Filmstrip Projector Systems 
58.0 EMPLOYMENT 66.0 65.7 66.2 


Millions of Persons (h) 


190.5 PERSONAL INCOME 345.5 346.5 334.1 
Billions of Dollars, seasonally adjusted 
annua! rate (h) 


257 BUILDING PERMIT VALUES 501.3 524.4 535.2 
Millions of Dollars (f) 





| For Facts on DuKane 
| amplifiers for defense, write 


| DuKane Corporation, Dept. j-12 
| St. Charles, Illinois 


ee 
| ADDRESS 
oo — 





| SOURCES: (a) Amer. Iron & Steel Inst.; (b) Edison Elect. Inst.; (c) U.S. Bureau of Mines; (d) Automotive News 
| (ce) Federal Reserve Board; (f) DUN & BRaApstreet, INC.; (g) U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; (h) U.S. Department 


of Commerce. [WEEKLY INDICATORS: Steel, autos, and bank clearings data for third week of November; all 
others for second week. TMONTHLY INDICATORS: Manufacturers’ sales for September; all others for October. 
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TREND IN NATIONAL INCOME 


Billions of Dollars 
COMPENSATION OF EMPLOYEES 
MME PROPRIETORS’ INCOME 


[=] RENTAL AND INTEREST INCOME 


MMM CORPORATE PROFIT AFTER 
INVENTORY REVALUATION 





1929 1948 1949 


tEstimated 


1950 =—s« 1951 


The postwar rise in national 
been accompanied by sharp changes in 


more than quintupled over the past three decades, outstripping growth in any 
sector and representing seven-tenths of the 


three-fifths in 1929. On the other hand, 
acreage for basic crops, total crop 
volume may also set a record. Corn, 
wheat, and cotton will all decline 
somewhat, but these dips will be bal- 
anced or outweighed by higher out- 
put of oats, barley, e, and. 
cially, sorghum grain. 

Aided by substantial soil bank pay- 
ments‘and moderately higher prices, 
farm income should rise by 
$900 millions (about 2.5 per cent) 
above its 1956 level. Much of this will 
be offset by higher costs, but net in- 
come should advance around $300 
millions, or about 3 per cent. Since 
the number of farms is still declining, 
the average gain per unit will be 
somewhat larger—in the neighbor- 
hood of 4 per cent. 

Next year, farmers will probably 
do better but only a bit at best. 
Crops should match or exceed this 
years totals and, on the average, 
prices are unlikely to decline. How- 
ever, the rise in soil bank payments 
will be smaller and the over-all gain 
in gross income will be largely olkeet 
by higher expenses. As a anal net 
income per farm should not advance 
by more than 2 per cent. 

Nonetheless, the outlook for farm 
equipment sales is rather encourag- 
ing. Enough money will be avail: hide 
to support a further rise in capital 
spending, and the sharp uptrend in 
farm wage rates, coupled with crop 
prospects, will continue to provide 
operators with strong incentive to 
mechanize. 


rye, espe- 


y 
OTOSS 


DECEMBER 1957 


1952 


income, to a level far apove 


rental 


1953 1954 1955 1956 1957t 


Source: Department of Commerce. 


that of the last 1920's, has 
Employees’ compensation has 
other 
grand total in 1957 as than 
and interest incomes less than doubled. 


distributon. 


against less 


Housing on the upgrade 


Near-term prospects for private 
nontarm residential building remain 
good. After allowance for 
factors, housing starts advanced in 
October to an annual rate of 1 mil- 
lion, while total housing value put 
in place rose, again for the fourth 
straight month to a new peak for the 
vear. Moreover, heavy third-quarter 
contract awards, and the persistent 
uptrends in outlays for major addi- 
tions and alterations, virtually in- 
sure further improvement over the 
next several months. And in early 
November FHA Commissioner Ma- 
son reported that his agency was 
“swamped” with applications for 
Government backing of home mort- 
This suggests that on a sea- 
sonally adjusted basis starts will rise 
well into the Winter months at least. 

There is still much disagreement 
about housing prospects for 1958, but 
on balance the outlook is fairly en- 
couraging. The critical factor will 
continue to be mortgage money, not 
basic demand « yr production capac- 
itv. Only a major reversal in mone- 
tary policy could provide the sum re- 
quired for a big step-up in physical 
volume. However, both moderate 
over-all easing of credit and 
increase in the kinds of savings that 
find their way into the mortgage 
market seem likely. These additions 
to supply, together with that result- 
ing from prospective decline in busi- 


seasonal 


gages. 


some 








It’s Smart 
It’s Steel 





It’s Stran-Steel’s 
New Building Line 
for Industry 


The best looking buildings you ever saw! 
The finest steel buildings you can buy! 
That’s the new Stran-Steel line of all- 
steel buildings... years ahead in modern 
design, with quality built in to give 
years of service. 

Stran-Steel 


buildings are specially 


| designed. You can have a building as big 
'as you want and in any shape that will 
| best fit your needs. Five basic widths—40, 


50.60, 70 and 80 ft.., 


Attractive and distinctively styled, these 
rugged, low-cost buildings w ith exclusiv 
Stran-Satin exterior provide a non- 
combustible structure with unlimited 
design possibilities . .. a luxury look that 
combines ideally with other construc- 
tion materials. 


and multiples thereof 


Up to $25,000 is available to finance these 
buildings through the Stran-Steel Purchase 
Plan. As little as 25‘, initial investment, 
up to 5 years to pay. 


Dept. 32-11 


STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 
x > Detroit 29, Michigan + Division of 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Here's where to obtain more information: 
Atianta 3, Ga., 206 Volunteer Bidg 
Chicago 6, lil., 205 W. Wacker Dr 
Cleveland 16, Ohio, 20950 Center Ridge Rd. 
Detroit 29, Mich., Tecumseh Rd. 
Houston 5, Texas, 2444 Times Bivd. 
Kansas City, Mo., 6 East 11th St. 
Minneapolis 4, Minn., 708 S. 10th St. 
New York 17, N. Y., 405 Lexington Ave. 
Son Francisco 3, Calif., 1707 Central Tower Bidg. 
Washington 6, D. C., 1025 Connecticut Ave., N. W. 


Stran-Steel Corporation, Dept. 32-11 
Detroit 29, Michigan 


Please send me the 
Catalog. 


Industrial Buildings 


Please have your representative call. 
Name 


Company__— 





Address__ oe 
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$25,000 
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Do your 1958 


plans call for 


more cash? 


Could you plan for the year ahead with more confidence if 
you had an assured source of additional cash working capital 
whenever it is needed ... and for as long as it 1s needed? 
If so, you will want to investigate COMMERCIAL CREDIT’S 
Commercial Financing Plan. 

Experience has proved that this method is usually able to 
provide more cash to manufacturers and wholesalers than 1s 
available from other sources.* Important also 1s the fact that 
it provides funds continuously (if needed) without negotiation 
for renewal. 

Money is usually available 3 to 5 days after first contact. 
There is no interference with management. There are no 
preliminary expenses and no long-term commitments. Cost 1s 
minimized because the amount of cash may be varied as the 
need varies and the one reasonable charge is tax deductible. 

We will welcome the opportunity to show you how this 
method could solve your 1958 cash problem. For additional 
facts contact the nearest COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION 
Office listed here. Just say, ““Send me more information about 
the plan described in Dun’s Review & Modern Industry.”’ 


Commercial Credit Building, Baltimore 2 


7 222 W. Adams Street, Chicago 6 
Consult 722 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles 14 
COMMERCIAL 100 E. 42nd Street, New York 17 


112 Pine Street, San Francisco 6 


os COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY subsidiaries, during each of 
the last several years, advanced over one billion dollars to manu- 
facturers and wholesalers to supplement cash working capital. 
The 1956 total volume of finance subsidiaries amounted to over 
three billion dollars. 





ness needs tor external financing (see 
below) will prompt a gradual up- 
trend in outlays next vear. For the 
year as a whole, the gain over 1957 
should at least equal and might well 
exceed that estimated by the De- 
partments of Labor and Commerce 
in their mid-November projection— 
around 6 per cent ($1 billion plus ). 


Capital outlays: small dip ahead 

Private domestic outlays for fixed 
capital promise to set a unique pat- 
tern this year: virtual stability at rec- 
ord height. In aggregate. spending 
for producers equipment and _ for 
private nonresidential building crept 
forward last Summer tor the second 
straight quarter. Preliminary infor- 
mation suggests that spending this 
quarter will about hold its own. In 
October, work in progress on private 
nonresidential structures, after ad- 
justment for seasonal factors, ran 
close to its third quarter average, and 
it will probably do so tor the quarter 
as a whole. Meanwhile. new orders 
and backlogs tor machinery and non- 
military transportation equipment 
were large enough in early Autumn 
to support deliveries of producers’ 
durables at close to their Summer 
rate tor several months. 

Will there be a major drop-oft 
atter that? Some observers think so. 
They point to the stock market break, 
which has somewhat soured the pros- 
pects for equity financing of capital 
projects. In addition, they emphasize 
lack of Zip in over-all demand and 
related appearance ot over-capacity 
in some lines. 

These factors are real enough, and 
they -spell substantial reduction in 
outlays for manufacturing as a whole 
and tor railroads. However, other im- 
portant fields will register further 
gains. On _ balance, only a modest 
drop in the grand total now seems 
likely. 

True, the latest extensive check of 
capital spending plans (made after 
the market decline was well under- 
way ) indicates that producers intend 


to cut spending by 7 per cent next 
vear. As a rule, however, Autumn 
survevs of investment plans for the 
vear ahead have tended to under- 
shoot: they fail to reflect the solidi- 
fication of capital budgets which usu- 
ally takes place around year-end. 
Moreover, certain other types ot 
spending—notably private institution- 
al building and farmers purchases 
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ot equipment—are likely to rise a bit. 
And the step-up in long-range de- 
tense plans could lead to some antic- 
ipatory work on new facilities in the 
closing months of the year. 

The odds, therefore, are that the 
dip in aggregate dollar outlays for 
equipment and private nonresiden- 
tial construction will be fairly small. 
It may even be no greater than the 
1953-1954 drop (about 4 per cent in 
dollar terms ). 

Evidently, the sag in stock prices 
had no serious dampening effect on 
capital spending plans. One reason, 
perhaps, is that business as a whole 
should have to depend less on ex- 
ternal funds next year. Preliminary 
data suggest that ‘corporate profits Machine-t in 
did not do too badly last Summer. y g 
While reported earnings ran below b h d 4 
their second quarter level, the dip eats an -Tying 
appears to have been no more than 
seasonal. (The First National City says Louis A. Weicker, Executive Vice-President, 
Bank's tabulation, covering 810 com- Commerce Clearing House, Inc., Chicago, Illinois 
panies, put the third quarter total 1] 
per cent above the year-ago level: 
Last Spring, on a seasonally correct- 


“Every day thousands of our loose leaf Reports on new tax and 
business law developments must be assembled and tied into bundles 
: ; to meet post office requirements. Bunn equipment saves valuable 
ed basis, profits for all corporations time by tying out these Reports 10 times faster than hand tying.” 
were less than 3 per cent higher than Machine has many uses: The efficiency and economy of Bunn Machines 
they had been the preceding Sum- is not limited to tying mail. Hundreds of different items... from cans 
mer. The National Citv sample, which to laundry bundles, from bakery goods to newspapers, from meats 
| to corrugated cardboard and cartons... are tied quickly and securely 
on Bunn Package Tying Machines. 

Automatic adjustment eliminates manual changeovers. Any size or 


is composed primarily of large con- 
cerns, probably overstates the over- 


all change in earnings. Even allowing shape is tied in the same fast time . . . 142 seconds or less. 
tor this and other seasonal biases, Controlled tension reduces package breakage and |} 
however, a decline from the season- The strong twine can’t cut the product... can't sli; 
ally adjusted second-quarter rate No waste of twine. Automatically uses just the right amount 

seems improbable.) As a result, 1957 Slip-proof knot can’t come undone even with rough handling. Ap- 
proved by postmasters for mail tying of all kinds. 


yroduct damage. 
) off 


earnings should approximate those 
of 1956, although fourth-quarter Simple operation is fatigue-less and completely safe. Inexperienced 
profits are virtually certain to run be- operators become experts in just a few minutes 

low the all-time peak of a vear ago Let a Bunn representative prove to you that...almost anything which 
\f enpiil I . f ' oT] can be tied by hand can be tied faster, better and more economically 
NIOTCOVE +, Inventory pro its wi with a Bunn Package Tying Machine. 

be about $1 billion smaller this year, 


over-all operating profits might even PACKAGE 
rise a little. Profit margins, of course. TYING 
will not reach their 1956 level. MACHINES 

A significant decrease in after-tax ! Since 1907 
operating profits should occur in 


1958. But depreciation charges will 4 B. H. BUNN CO., 7605 Vincennes Ave., Dept. DR-127, Chicago 20, Ill. 
be much higher, and inventory ilh- of \ Export Department: 10406 South Western Ave., Chicago 43, Ill. 
vestment may decline. This suggests 
that in the coming vear the average 
business might well be able to finance 
more of its fixed capital program 

: bo Sligo , ae GET THE 
(which will itself be lower ) trom lhi- WHOLE STORY 


ternal sources. Send today for 
this fact-packed 
booklet, which 
illustrates the 
[his is a report prepared in the many advantages 
; of Bunn Tying 
Business Economics Department, Machines. 

: ; is ae ve a vy Or let a Bunn 
Dt N & BRADSTRE ET. INC.. by Ed- Tying Englacer 
win B. George and _ Robert f. show you. 

. . Mo obligation. 
Landry. 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR MORE FACTS 


B. H. BUNN CO., Dept. DR-127 
7605 Vincennes Ave., Chicago 20, Ill. 


[] Please send me a copy of your free booklet. 
[] Please have a Bunn Tying Engineer contact me. 
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1835 SUNSET AVENUE 


PLANET 
SYSTEM 

cUuTS 
MAINTENANCE 
DOWN-TIME 


Spray Booth Floor 
Cleans Itself 


The painting operation at a leading 
cutomobile plant had to be stopped fre- 
quently to remove floor grating for cleaning 
because of lacquer accumulation. Planet 
engineers solved the problem by designing 
ond installing a 3,400 foot multi-story slat 
conveyor with a self-cleaning walkway. 
Steel grating slats mounted between two 
strands of roller chain move through a 
stripping tank under the floor to provide 
a clean, safe walking surface. Because of 
the very slow speed of the conveyor, there 
is no sensation of moving. This Planet 
solution has resulted in a substantial sav- 


iINGs in cost and time. 


Plan With Planet 


An automatic system of this kind is just 
one of many ways Planet engineers can 
help you solve your particulor materials 
handling problem. Their experience and 
know-how are available, without obligation. 
Write today. 





LANSING, MICHIGAN 


AVERAGE LIABILITIES PER 


FAILURE 


THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
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+10 months’ average 


Average liabilities per casualty, after rising to postwar highs in 1946 and 1947 when 
failures of manufacturers exceeded those of retailers, appear to be levelling off in 1957. 


FAILURES: Leveis Down from Last Year 


IN BOTH number and size, business 
failures edged up in October, but the 
more significant year-to-year com- 
parisons showed a slight drop. A 
total of 1,222 concerns, 5 per cent 
more than in September, succumbed 
during the month, and _ liabilities 
amounted to $47.4 million, or 4 per 
cent more than in the previous 
month. In October 1956, however, 
there were 1,158 casualties with lia- 
bilities of $50 million. 

The failure rate in relation to the 
business population, as reflected in 
Duns Farture INpex, dipped to 52 
per 10,000 enterprises listed in the 
Dun & BrapstreEet Reference Book 
from the postwar high of 59 recorded 
in September. In October last year, 
53 casualties occurred per 10,000 
listed while the prewar 
rate in 1939 was 73. 

More businesses failed than in the 
previous month in all size groups ex- 
cept the $5,000 to $25.000 class, and 
in all industry and trade groups ex- 
cept commercial service. 

Mining and manufacturing fail- 
ures climbed to the highest level 
since March. Nearly all the October 
rise was concentrated in the mining 
and apparel industries. Wholesalers 
and construction contractors suffered 
the heaviest casualties in five months, 
and subcontracting accounted wholly 


CONnCeTNS, 


WE oe oy 


DUN'S 


for the construction increase. Mean- 
while, the total among retailers, al- 
though rising from September, con- 
tinued below any other month of this 
vear. In fact, failures dipped in Oc- 
tober in all retail trades except the 
restaurant, and 


automotive. food. 


drug lines. 

Fewer trade and_ construction 
businesses failed than last year, de- 
clines ranging from 3 per cent in 
construction to 7 per cent in retailing 
and 12 per cent in wholesaling. The 
total for general builders dropped 
considerably from 1956, but an in- 


THE FAILURE RECORD 
Oct. Sept. Oct. % 
1957 1957 1956 Cheg.t 

DuN’sS FAILure INDEX* 

Unadjusted........ 48.9 50.5 50.6 

Adjusted, seasonally. 51.5 58.7 53.3 
NUMBER OF FAILURES. . 1122 1071 1158 
NUMBER BY SIZE AND Dest 

Under $5,000...... 176 159 188 

$5,000—$25,000..... §22 §29 560 

$25,000-—$100.000. .. 334 296 303 

Over $100,000. a 90 87 107 
NUMBER BY INDUSTRY 

GROUPS 

Manufacturing..... 214 182 198 

Wholesale Trade.... 99 96 112 

7" By.” | ee 544 535 S84 

Construction....... 176 164 182 

Commercial Service. &9 94 82 + 

LIABILITIES (in thousands) 

ED 6 oe ks.4eawe $47,428 $45,420 $50,004 — § 
ares 47.564 45,463 50,343 — 6 


*Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises 
listed in the Dun & Bradstreet Reference Book. 

TPer cent change, October 1957 from October 1956. 

In this record, a ‘‘failure’’ occurs when a concern is 
involved in a court proceeding or in a voluntary action 
likely to end in loss to creditors. *“Current liabilities” 
here include obligations held by banks, officers, affill- 
ated and supply companies, or the governments; they 
do not include long-term publicly held obligations. 
Modern 
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FOR MORE THAN 30 years Eli Lilly and Com- 
pany and Standard Oil have been industrial 
thirty years as good neighbors in Indianapolis neighbors in Indianapolis. Standard Oil sup- 
plies petroleum products to this leading 
pharmaceutical manufacturers McCarty 
Street plant and its laboratory at Greenfield, 
Indiana, a short distance from Indianapolis. 





In the course of these years as a supplier, 
Standard Oil technical service has accom- 
panied the sale of petroleum products. This 
service has been supplied by men with ex- 
perience in engineering and in the use of 
petroleum products. Standard’s man currently 
on the Lilly account is John T. Stark, a na- 
tive of Indianapolis. For five years, ever 
since graduating from Brown University 
with a degree in chemistry, John has been 
calling at Eli Lilly. He had 17 weeks off this 
assignment in 1953 to attend the Standard 
Oil Sales Engineering School, where he re- 
ceived special training in the application of 
petroleum products. 

















But underneath this relationship between 




















supplier and customer—the technical service 
rendered, the courtesies given and received, 
products bought and products sold—there 














lies something even deeper, something that 
is very good. It is the respect two industrial 



































companies have for one another, which has 








endured to mutual advantage for 30 years. 


Perhaps your company has been a cus- 








tomer of Standard Oil's for many years. If 
not, we should like the opportunity to serve 
you as we have served Eli Lilly. We have 23 
division offices in 15 Midwest and Rocky 
‘ Mountain states. Call any of these offices. 
Or write Standard Oil Company, 910 South 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois. 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Indiana) 
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I. J. Klingaman, Director of Eli Lilly Purchasing Division, and H. J]. Kaufman, 
Standard Oil Regional Manager, stand before historic building on Lilly plant grounds. 
The Lilly Company had its beginning in this building more than 81 years ago. 


FAILURES BY DIVISION OF INDUSTRY 
(Current liabilities in Number Liabilities 
millions of dollars) 10 Months 10 Months .- 
1957 1956 1957 1956 
MINING, MANUFACTURING.... 1990 1947 163.8 157. 
Mining—Coal, Oi), Misc... 61 33 0 7 


Food and Kindred Products 157 161 10. 9. 
Textile Products, Apparel... 413 479 30. 
Lumber, Lumber Products. 414 332 20. 20. 
Paper, Printing, Publishing. 117 116 a 
Chemicals, Allied Products. 49 53 4. 2. 
af # Leather, Leather Products... 54 71 . 
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Stone, Clay, Glass Products. 47 3] 
Iron, Steel and Products... 111 
a ee 232 
Transportation Equipment. 58 47 


Miscellaneous........... 3: 291 

WHOLESALE TRADE..... 1041 

Food and Farm Products.. 2 248 

Apparel.... rece 38 45 

Dry | ee Th 40 

Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwre 132 

Chemicals and Drugs.. ,; 3x9 

Motor Vehicles, Equipment. 58 
Miscellaneous......... 479 


ES Ee a ee $387 
Food and Liquor......... 914 
General Merchandise...... 3) gat 
Apparel and Accessories... 17 1028 
Furniture, Furnishings... .. 665 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwre 332 
Automotive Group...... 728 86600 
Eating, Drinking Places.. 966 
Drug Stores...... eens 137 
Miscellaneous. . eats SO8 
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CONSTRUCTION... y 73 1480 
General Bldg. Contractors. . 560 
Building Subcontractors 843 
Other Contractors..... 77 

COMMERCIAL SERVICE... .. R50 

TOTAL UNtTepD STares.....11,.486 10,705 517.1 
Liabilities are rounded to the nearest million: 

do not necessarily add up to totals 


crease appeared in other tvpes of 
contracting. 
Among retailers, trends from last 


FROM NEW YORK 


vears level were mixed. Casualties 
fell off in the food, general merchan- 


5 
dise, apparel, and building materials 
lines. These decreases were partially 
offset by a marked rise in automotive 


failures and slight advances in eat- 
AND BEYOND ing and drinking places and in furni- 
ture and drug stores. 

Manufacturing and service enter- 
SEE YOUR CARGO AGENT, FORWARDER prises suffered more severely than in 
or any KLM office for information and October 1956. Casualties climbed 
rates on your particular commodity. sharply in the mining industry, and 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 430 Park totals in food and furniture manu- 
Avenue. New York 22. N. Y. facturing edged up slightly. In 


some industries. however. the pic- 
Air Cargo Leader to Europe, the Near, ture was less gloomy—only one-half 


Middle and Far East, and South Africa as many machinery manufacturers 
succumbed, for instance. The service 
increase Of 9 per cent occurred most- 
ly among, establishments providing 
business services. 

Geographically, all the month-to- 
month increase in October centered 
in four regions. the New England, 
Middle Atlantic. West South Cen- 


tral. and Mountain States. 
ROYAL DUTCH 
AIRLINES 





This report was prepared in the 
Business Economics Department, 
Dun & BRADSTREET. INC... by 


Rowena Wyant. 
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Why suman is a needless penalty 


Dermatitis caused by industrial materials such as chemicals, oils and abrasives can be 
prevented. Simply. Inexpensively. With a basic program that safeguards and improves 
the hygiene ef workers — the West Program of Dermatitis Prevention and Control. 


How does it work? 







Sra 


No contributing source of dermatitis is overlooked. Specially formulated 
handcleaners insure personal cleanliness. Antiseptic creams help protect exposed skin 
areas. ‘‘Vinylite’’ aprons and armguards prevent clothing contamination. Other 
specialties protect against bacteria infections. 


Workers are protected against physical discomfort, lowered morale and lost time 


Management is protected against the costs of medical care, absenteeism, replacement 
training, sacrificed quality and lost production. 
Why not discuss the West Program of Dermatitis Prevention and Control with one of our 


specialists? His recommendations will help you eliminate the needless penalty of 
dermatitis. No obligation of course. Just send the coupon. 







Programs and Specialties for acces ew eT TTT TT TT Teen ewe eee ee ee oe i 


Protective Sanitation and Preventive Maintenance| WEST CHEMICAL PRODUCTS INC., 42-16 West Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 








Branches in principal cities * In Canada: 5621-23 Casgrain Ave., Montreal 





Lt. < [] Please send your 24 page booklet ‘‘The Control of Dermatitis in Industry.” 
WE ST CHEMICAL | [} Please have a West representative telephone for an appointment. 
PRODUCTS INC. 
DDN 55 d.6'5 és cedhn ede sede n deus sede barneWebehhnqaSass chess cheeeeeeeueneneaaereds Race 
| Position *“*e*eee eeeeeneeeeoeeseeereereveeereeeeeseeeeeeeeeseeet eee eeeee eee -i* . eeeeeeveeeeeeee ee © 
WEST DISINFECTING DIVISION | Mail this coupon with your letterhead to Dept. | 
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What’s ahead for your business 
—and for business across the 
nation? Here’s how 1,627 repre- 
sentative business men feel 


about a crucial question. 


DESPITE RECENT REPORTS of 


sluggish trade, cuts in defense spend- 
ing, and lagging housing starts, busi- 
ness men look forward to 1958 as a 
vear of continued high business ac- 
tivity, both for their own companies 
and tor the national economy, it ap- 
pears from the latest Dun & Brap- 
STREET poll of business men’s expec- 
mid-October. 


tations. conducted in 


llowever. the executives surveved 


somewhat more 


about 195S prospects for their own 


were optimistic 


businesses than they were tor the 
nation as a whole. | 

Almost one-third of a total of 1,627 
executives interviewed expected nar 
rowing proht margins to be their out- 
standing problem, but about eight 
out of ten anticipated that 1958 prot- 
its would equal or exceed those of 
1957. Manutacturers were slightly 
more optimistic than either retailers 
makers of 


durable goods were noticeably more 


r wholesalers. and non- 
hopetul than durable goods manu- 
facturers. 

\fany hope to achieve an increase 


through expansion. OO} 


in profits 
those reporting on 1958 plans, 23 per 
cent were most interested in adding 
to their facilities and their product 
lines; 13 per cent hoped to concen- 
trate primarily on improving § sales 


32 


PERCENTAGE OF BUSINESS MEN INTERVIEWED 


EXPECTING INCREASES 


IN 1958 


@m IN THEIR OWN 
COMPANIES 








NET NEW 
PROFITS ORDERS 


Most business men were 


OWh COnCeTIS than the, Were 


(IN THE COUNTRY 
AS A WHOLE 





for the countrv as a whole. Twice as many 


NET NET NEW 
SALES PROFITS ORDERS 


noticeably more optimistic about prospects tor 1958 in their 


executives 


foresaw bigger profits for their own companies than expected an increase nationwide. 


WHAT BUSINESS EXPECTS IN 1958 


methods through better merchandis- 
ing and more extensive advertising. 
Only 1 per cent had any idea of cut- 
ting down production, and somewhat 
more than 30 per cent reported no 
definite plans. 

Net profit prospects in the country 
as a Whole seemed less hopeful to 
the business men surveyed. Those 
expecting a nationw ide decline in net 
profits in 1958 were over twice as 
numerous as those looking forward 
to an increase. 

(It should. of course. be kept in 
that the reflected 


surve\ have changed 


mind sentiments 
in this vy may 
since the interviews took place. As 
with any survey of expectations, sub- 
sequent events can easily modify the 
thinking of the respondents. 


Sales Expectations High 


Some 91 per cent of all those in- 
terviewed thought that their sales 
next year would equal or exceed 
1957. Retailers and durable 
soods manufacturers were a little 
less hopeful on this than wholesalers 
and producers of nondurables, and a 


those of 


larger proportion of them expected 
sales to be their greatest problem 
in L9DS. 

Executives were considerably less 
1958 sales 


optimistic in viewing 


DUN’ 


basis. 


prospects on a nationwide 
dollar 


Those higher 
sales included 45 per cent of the re- 
tailers, 41 per cent of nondurables 
manufacturers, and 36 per cent of the 
manufacturers of durable goods. 


who toresaw 


Prices Rises Anticipated 

Many of the business men, espe- 
cially among the retailers, expected 
higher prices to account for much of 
the rise in dollar sales. For every 
retailer who anticipated price reduc- 
tions in his company, eleven 
foresaw increases. Unchanged price 
levels were most often predicted by 
manufacturers of nondurable goods. 
Wholesalers, more frequently than 
any of the other groups, were of the 
opinion that setting selling prices 
would be their chief problem in 1958S. 

While 49 per cent of those inter- 
viewed foresaw hikes in their own 
selling prices, 55 per cent anticipated 


OWT) 


general price increases in the United 
States as a whole. The expectation 
that prices would be higher, nation- 
wide, in 1958 was most pronounced 
among wholesalers, of whom 56 per 
cent foresaw price increases. 
Although wholesale prices declined 
somewhat in September and the be- 
ginning of October, consumer prices 
continued to rise in September. How- 
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WM Foresee Decrease 


t, 


@@™ Foresee Increase in 1958 over 1957 
C4 Foresee No Change 


#. 
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ever, Government officials expect the 
consumers price index (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics) to level off in the 
last quarter of 1957 and _ possibly 
decrease in January. 


Inventories: Little Change 

Half of the executives participat- 
ing in the survey believed there 
would be no change in the level of 
their inventories next year, and 28 
per cent anticipated increases. Those 
expecting bigger inventories were 
most numerous among nondurable 
manufacturing concerns. Retailers an- 
ticipating inventory reductions some- 
what outnumbered those looking for- 
ward to increases. In considering 
their plans for 1958, retailers and 
wholesalers most often stated that 
they were likely to concentrate on 
reducing inventories. 

Almost the same percentage of 
concerns anticipated decreases as in- 
creases in the level of 1958 inven- 
tories for the country as a whole. 
However, 6 per cent more of the 
manufacturers of durable goods ex- 
pected reductions than anticipated 


BUSINESS EXPECTATIONS: 1958 vs. 








increases. Only 22 per cent of the 
wholesalers interviewed believed na- 
tional inventories would be lower at 
the end of next year, as against 75 
per cent who thought the same or 
higher levels would prevail at the 
end of 1958. Much of this rise will 
probably be attributed to higher 
price levels. 

Nearly three-quarters of all the 
concerns — particularly among the 
wholesalers and retailers—expect to 
have the same size workforce in 1958 
as in 1957. Increases were expected 
most often among durables and non- 
durables manufacturers. 

Six per cent of all the executives 
thought labor turnover would be 
their most significant problem in 
1958. This feeling was especially 
prevalent among durable goods pro- 
ducers, who also most commonly an- 
ticipated labor relations problems. 

Here, again, the business men were 
more pessimistic in looking at the 
nationwide employment prospects 
for 1958. Seven per cent expected de- 
creases in employment than foresaw 
increases. Manufacturing concerns 











- EMPLOYMENT 


were more pessimistic than others. 

Manufacturers were extremely 
hopeful in predicting the levels of 
new orders in their own companies. 
Over 90 per cent of all the manufac- 
turers interviewed expected incom- 
ing orders to match or surpass 1957's 
totals. Among producers of nondu- 
the ups the 
downs by nearly twelve to one. Thir- 
teen per cent of durable goods con- 
cerns foresaw declines in new orders. 


rables. outnumbered 


The opinions of manufacturers on 
the national picture in this respect 
were moderately optimistic. Eighty- 
two per cent expected new orders 
to equal or exceed 1957 levels. 

About 8 per cent of those inter- 
viewed expected collections to be 
their principal problem in 1958, and 
2 per cent anticipated financing prob- 
lems. Roughly one-tenth foresaw no 
special problems next year. 





a report prepared in the 
Department, 
John 
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Business 
Dun & BrapstREET, INc., by 
W. Riday. 
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1957 


Figures represent percentage breakdown of opinions {J for respondents’ companies © 


——ALL CONCERNS——~ 
Increase Unchanged Decrease Increase Unchanged Decrease 


— MANUFACTURERS — — 


t 


WHOLESALERS——~ -—— 
Increase Unchanged Decrease Increase Unchanged D. crease 


RETAILERS 


99 41 32 4 9 60 38 32 4:2 8 58 33 4 9 60 45 28 12 
PUPP eee cseccesoe 15 HS 3. 40 15 42 18 33 32 47 4] 40 19 
PRICES 55 46 39 6 46 54 50 40 4 655 56 35O 3 5 55 40 
INVENTORIES..28 24 50 5 5s 28 24 $2 48 20 28 29 26 48 § : 25 47 
EMPLOYMENT..21 [6 72 6! 3: ge iS. eS SS 9 26 14 Sl 6 16 76 
NEW ORDERS... — S733 9 9 I§ — — 
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eliminate walting-time irritation 


If you've ever waited for a vital paper while mounting 
minutes played havoc with your good nature, you Il be inter- 
ested in Safeguard! Engineered by Globe-Wernicke, Safe- 
guard is a time and motion, color-keyed system of filing .. 
so simple to understand anyone can learn the procedure in 
a matter of minutes. And Safeguard’s components (letter or 
legal-size guides and folders) fit any filing drawer or cabinet 
...no new equipment needed ! 

Safeguard speeds up filing and finding (papers delivered 
in a matter of seconds!) ... cuts down on errors... lowers 
clerical costs. Most important, Safeguard keeps management 
in control... never puts you at the mercy of an improvised 
system of filing or a changing clerica staff. What's more, 


" SAFEGUARD is my choice, because 


any information or correspondence | 
need from the hles gets to my desk fast. 
‘Out guides’ end ‘missing papers’ too! 


™ SAFEGUARD is my choi e. because it’s SO 


simple to follow that it takes me less time to do 
the filing. Safeguard’s color-keyed tabs flag in- 
stantly just the folder I want.” 


Safeguard suits every size operation...from a one-man office 
to a king-size corporation. (Five different systems 
further tailor Safeguard to your needs! ) 

\ hy not look into this fast. virtually foolproof 
hling system? Call your Globe-Wernicke dealer* 
for full details, or write for brochure. Dept. A-C12. 


*Dealers listed 
in yellou pages under 
“Office Furniture” 


GLOBE-WERNICKE 


CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


Globe-W ernicke makes business a pleasure! 


~ SAFEGUARD i. my choice, because 


it keeps our files under control at all 
times, and makes it easy to expand our 
hling operation.” 











INDUSTRY LOOKS AT ITS INVENTORIES 


One clue to 1958's business climate—and an important one—is year-end sales and 


inventory expectations. That’s why these survey findings should be encouraging to the 


business men who have been anxiously scanning the economic skies for signs of stormy weather. 


ASKED THE USUAL QUESTION 


of his business. one * 


about the state 
business man recently 
frame of mind as follows: 
is fine—but will it 
revive? 

This unenthusiastic, mildly 
ious response seems to typify the 
change in sentiment that 
has occurred mid-Summer. 
Where earlier this year business was 
thinking in terms of expansion and 


revealed his 
“Business 
when begin to 
ahx- 


business 
since 


its mood is now character- 
and a wait-and- 


inflation. 
ized by hesitancy 
see attitude. 

In view of this, sales expectations 
tor the fourth quarter of 1957 and 
expectations ot relative inventory po- 
1957, can 
clues to 


sitions as of December 31, 
provide some important 
business attitudes and possible busi- 
ness actions in the coming vear. 


Makeup of the Sample 


A survey of fourth- -quarter 1957 
sales e xpect itions and the attitudes 
of business men toward their closing 
fourth-quarter inventories was con- 
ducted by Dun & BrapstrReet during 
the two weeks ended November 10. 
1957. 
a random cross-section of 1.779 busi- 


Interviews were obtained with 


ness concerns across the country. Ap- 
proxim: ate ‘ly one-halt of these were 
manufacturers, and the remainder 
were evenly divided between whole- 
salers and retailers. 

These 
four questions. The first was: 
expect that your sales for the fourth 
quarter of 1957 will be higher, lower 


fourth 


asked 


“Do vou 


business men were 


or about the same as for the 
quarter of 1956?" 

Of the 1,779 concerns queried, 42 
per cent replied, “Higher”; 36 per 
cent, “No change ; and 22 per cent, 
“Lower. Among manufacturers and 
wholesalers, those who looked for 
higher sales outnumbered by ap- 
proximately two to one those who 
thought sales would be lower. Re- 
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tailers were only slightly less opti- 
mistic: 39 per looked for in- 
37 per cent felt they would 
match } ist vear s fourth- “qui arter sales 
and 24 per cent expected a nctiew. 
Producers of tood products, ap- 
transportation 


cent 
creases 


parel, paper, and 
equipment 
buoyant forecasters of sales increases 
for the quarter, while manufacturers 


metals. fabri- 


were among the more 


of furniture, primary 
cated metal products, and machinery 
were more bearish. It was also Sig- 
nificant that 53 per cent of the de- 
partment, variety 
interviewed anticipated higher sales 
as against 2] per cent who thought 


chain. and stores 


sales would be lower. 


Where Hopes Are Highest 

On a geographical basis, business 
New England, West 
West South Central. 


men in the 

North Central. 
\fountain 
greatest optimism about their sales 
The sales expectations 


and States 
expectations. : 
of the 
ected promising prospects tor the 
fourth quarter, and it was apparent 
that the great majority of the retail- 
ers thought that they 
or break their own 1956 sales records. 


business men interviewed 


would match 


From the 
evident that sales expectations would 
affect hand at the 
end of the Among all the 
business men queried, 32. per 
thought their inventories 
would be higher than at 
the end of 1956. Forty-five per cent 
nd 23 per cent 
In the ag- 
views of manutacturers. 


survey findings it was 
inventories on 
quarter, 
cent 
closing 
this vear 


expected no change, and 
foresaw lower inventories. 
gregate, the 
wholesalers, and retailers were strik- 
ingly similar in this respect. It seems 
significant that the lines of business 
where expectations of higher vear- 
end inventories were most common 
also expressed the brightest sales ex- 
pectations, while the industries most 
frequently expecting lower inven- 


showed the 


tories are those which are already 


beginning to experience lower sales. 


Inventories and Sentiment 


This latter consideration lends em 


phasis to the third question in the 
survey, which said in substance: “Do 
you think your anticipated year-end 
inventory level will be too high, too 
about right?” 

The answers to this question were 
highly encouraging. Only 12 per cent 
of the total their 
expected fourth-quarter closing in 
(12 per cent ol 


le mW. OF 


sample regarded 
ventories as too high 
the manufacturers, 8 per cent of the 
wholesalers, and 15 per cent of the 
retailers). Eighty-three per 
thought that their closing inventories 
right, and 5 pel 
said, “Too low latter 


\A hole. rep- 


cent 
would be “about 
cent 
percentages were, 


These 
On the 
resentative ot the manutacturing 
and wholesaling groups and of most 
retailers. 


except for department 


stores. chains. variety stores. and ap- 


pare] retailers. ()t these. 2] pel cent 


believed their vear-end inventories 
would be too high. On the whole 
however. the survev indicated little 


disposition among business firms to 
do any widespread unloading of in 
ventories early next vear. 
Supporting this cenebiiaa were 
the reasons given, in response to a 
final question, by those who believed 
their vear-end inventories would be 
too high. While these 


concerns cited disappointing sales 


two-thirds of 


( experienced or expected the re 
-third that thei 
inventories would be the re 


maining one said 
higher 
sult of deliberate policies and plans 
Manv of the latte 


buving in 


toward that end. 
reported that they were 
increased quantities to obtain highet 
offer better 
advantage of good buys. 


trade discounts, selec 
tions, take 
expand product lines, or for a variety 
of internal reasons. 

—RicHArRD SANZO 
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ELP YOURSELF to a dream... of 
H material wealth that staggers 
the imagination—atomic power for 

interplanetary 


miracles 


transportation 


space travel — a electron 
to take the drudgery from daily liv- 
ing ...a world of super abundance. 

Actually it’s all possible. Plan- 
ning, development, experimentation 


speeded up through use of elec- 


tronic ‘brains’ are already mak- 
ing ouf©r dreams of tomorrow a reality. 


Toward this end. the U. S. Gov- 


At Phil 


-PHILCO 


; 
se? 7 ‘ . 
1l€a@ Ih COW 


ernment, Armed Services, Industry 
and Science are joining forces for 
research and development. Only 
through the use of modern, large- 
data processing systems can 
the complex calculations involved 
in nuclear development, space ex- 
ploration, research, and electronics 
be solved with speed and accuracy. 

Fulfilling the need for faster, more 
reliable and compact large-scale data 
processing systems, Philco is proud 
to present TRANSAC S-2000. 


»¢ ale 


GOVERNMENT AND 


PHILADELPHIA 44, 


puter research, engineering and applications. Look ahead . . 


step into TOMORROW 


... the fabulous world which electronic computers are helping shape today | 


PHILCO® Transac* Computer 
The world's first all-transistor, large-scale 
data processing system. 


*"* TRANSAC’'—Trademark of Phileo Corporation for 
Transistor Automatic Computer. 


_and you'll choose Philco. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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It's production first. safety second for these Russian welders. 


The Meaning of the Satellites 


S OVIET RUSSIAS historic achieve- 
ment in launching the first artificial 
earth satellite has already had many 
consequences far outside the limited 
realm of scientific inquiry. Within 
hours after the actual deed, Mos- 
cows first announcement presented 
the news as “proof” of the superior- 
ity of socialism over our own eco- 
nomic and _ political system. Since 
then, Soviet prestige has risen be- 
cause of the launching of Sputnik II, 
and Communist propagandists the 
world over have benefited mightily. 
What the Soviet achievements sug- 
gest about Soviet capabilities in the 
field of intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles has shaken American compla- 
cency as has nothing else since Pear] 
Harbor. And the effects are not yet 
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nearly at an end. We can be sure 
that the consequences of the satel- 
lite launchings, and other similar 
events likely to follow. will continue 
tor a long time to come. 

Strange as it may seem, this whole 
situation appears basically positive 
to many veteran observers of the 
Soviet scene here and elsewhere in 
the free world. For years, many pro- 
fessional students of Russia in the 
West have been deeply disturbed by 
the complacency prevalent in high- 


level U.S. business and government 


For a graphic picture of Soviet- 
American competition in many 
key economic areas, see the chart 
on pages 102-103. 


circles about the non-military as-* 
pects of the Soviet challenge. Tech- 
and 
Soviet Union is a dangerous compett- 


nologically economically the 
tor whom it will require our best 
efforts to defeat. Yet, at until 
the satellite launchings, we have al- 
ways had plenty of skeptics—capa- 
ble and intelligent men who found it 
hard to believe that Soviet competi- 
tion was anything really to get very 


least 


excited about. 

If anything, the 
would seem to be that the pendulum 
may swing too far the other wav. In 


danger today 


the past the tree world scoffed at the 
capabilities of Communist rule. All 
of us had many good laughs over 
ridiculous Soviet that 
sians had invented everything in the 
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world worth inventing, from radio to 
the bievcle. Western visitors to the 
Soviet Union looked down disdain- 
tully at the obviously low Russian 
standard of living and the high prices 
of Soviet goods. Like our grandfa- 
thers before us, many of us thought 
of Russians as mere ignorant, illiter- 
ate peasants. Now the opposite dan- 
ger exists: we may be tempted to 
think of every Soviet citizen as an 
actual or potential Einstein. Plenty 
of unsophisticated people—of whom 
the world has millions—will 
feel that the sputniks do somehow 
that 
tree enterprise. The latter possibility 


hath 


prove socialism is superior to 
is the really menacing non-military 
threat of the satellites. It merits our 
closest attention, since the struggle 
tor men’s minds is a vital feature of 
our world today. The stake of Ameri- 
can business and business men in 
this struggle is obvious. 

To assess the implications of Sput- 
niks I and II tor 


therefore. we shall have to look at 
the real nature of this achievement. 


American business. 


at the reasons why Soviet Russia was 
able to accomplish it first. and at the 


a 


Lrsicle the 


on the glittering Science Platform 


Russian scientists look down On subway passengers, Ironically, 


there's a serious and continuing housing shortage above ground. 
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Kremlin? No, in a Leningrad subway station. Here, 
plaques honoring eminent to 34) 
founded in 1755, which today has more than 22,000 undergraduate 
and 1,800 graduate students, many preparing for scientific careers. 


verv real weaknesses of the Soviet 
and Communist position in the eco- 


nomic and propaganda competition. 


What Sputniks Don’t Prove 


The first point to be made about 
the satellites is that thev 
bearing whatever on the question of 


have no 


whether tree enterprise or commu- 
nism is the more desirable svstem 
tor men to live under. To say this is 


not to disparage the technical teats 


is part of 


Moscow's big Lomonosov, 


involved or to deny in any way the 
very serious implications of the sat- 
ellites for our military security. But 
that is not really the point. 

Some years ago, a certain brand of 
ball-point pens was widely adver- 
tised as the pen you could write with 
under water. However, most people 
dont write under water—and for a 
rational consumer that claim was 
simply irrelevant. So it is with the 
sputniks. Men create economic SYS- 
tems to meet their wants. And for 
the overwhelming majority of human 
beings in this still terribly poverty- 
stricken world, the basic wants are 
still food, clothing, shelter, and medi- 
cal care. Neither the sputniks nor 
the technical genius in rocketry be- 
hind them can feed, clothe, or shel- 
ter anyone, nor can they cure a single 
human ailment. In terms of meeting 
genuine needs, the Salk polio vac- 
cine was an immeasurably greater 
contribution to human happiness and 
well being. 

From the point of view of compe- 
tition economic _ 8s" 
therefore, the Soviet earth satellites 
must be looked upon as historic ad- 


between svstems. 
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the sputniks underlines 


vertising and public relations stunts. test between two governments, our Mir. Dulles observation 


However, that is not to say they are own and that of the Soviet Union. - only a complex and highh 


unimportant. Presumably manv ball- \t most it may be said that the So modern industrial society 


point pens have been sold because — viet bureaucracy bested our own be competence in a wide rang 
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THE URGE TO DECENTRALIZE 


Looking for a quick cure for their organizational ills, many 


LOUIS A. ALLEN 


companies have found that a fast dose of decentralization 


can do more harm than good. For only a well-managed concern 


can decentralize with success, and then only under certain conditions. 


DECENTRALIZATION has been 
getting favorable notice in the busi- 
hess press tor so long that many eXx- 
ecutives have come to regard it as a 

ark of progressive—and profitable- 
management. Inevitably, in many in- 
stances disillusionment has followed. 
More than that has 


seized on decentralization to solve its 


One COMpalh\ 
problems has found itself in a worse 
-edicament than betore. 

\ large multi-product manutactur- 
| with New York head- 
quarters “decentralized” to its fifteen 
that it had 
its operations and 


nm? COMpanhy 


= 


subsidiaries and found 
lost 
profits. Or consider the disillusion- 


\lidw est 


plants 


control of 


ment of a concern with 


several small engaged in 
processing food specialties. The pres- 
ident decided to decentralize in or- 
der to improve plant performance. 
He had heard that decentralization 


develops managers and felt that this 


40 


move would help overcome the com- 
panys chronic shortage of mana- 
gerial talent. Unfortunately, the 
more authority the president dele- 
gated to the plant managers, the 
more over-all operating efficiencies 
went down. Development of man- 
agers must precede decentralization, 
he discovered—but it does not neces- 
sarily follow it. 


High Price of Error 


Yielding to the urge to decentral- 


ize can be extremely costly. Small 


companies as well as large ones have 


made sizable investments in_ this 
area, only to find that the advertised 
benefits have not been forthcoming. 

The president of a highly inte- 
grated manufacturing Company per- 
suaded his board of directors to ap- 
prove a heavy capital budget so that 
the company could undertake a “geo- 
graphic decentralization” by building 


DUN 


new plants and diversifying into sev- 
eral new product lines. The decen- 
tralization took three years. Mean- 
while, general and administrative ex- 
pense crept upwards. Sales volume 
increased, but not enough to offset 
the higher breakeven point which re- 
sulted from higher fixed expenses. 
\t a recent board meeting, the presi- 
dent found himself forced to recom- 
mend sale of two of the plants and 
a return to “centralized” manage- 
ment. What had happened? The com- 
pany had assumed that dispersion of 
facilities would automatically result 
in decentralization of authority. In- 
stead, the physical separation had 
merely made communication and co- 
ordination more difficult and multi- 
plied the president's burdens. 
Examination of company experi- 
ence indicates that when a business 
runs into trouble in attempting to 
decentralize, it has usually been led 
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astrav | 
lacies. 


First 


yy one Or more common fal variably does best if it is quite highly 
centralized. 
of these is the tendency to \ little thought will make the 1 


regard decentralization as a kind of sons clear. A small, new company Is 


adminis 


nies ol 


Actually. 


tled to 
against 
Voun?g Cc 


trative panacea for compa almost invariably an extension of the 


any size or stage of growth. ambitions, dreams, and energies of 
executives are often. star- one or a few outstanding individuals. 
find, the evidence argues While it is attempting to establish a 
this conclusion. The small. niche for itself in the market place it 
ompany, operating under a must battle against established com 


functional organization, ‘almost. in petition. This takes fast, decisive ac 














IS YOUR COMPANY REALLY DECENTRALIZED? 


Just rearranging its organization chart and labeling the re 

sults “decentralization” won't bring a company the rewards 
that genuine decentralization can often provide. On the 
other hand, it’s — for a company to be effectively de- 
centralized without ever putting the term in a memorandum. 
A run-through of the questions below will give you a rough 
idea of where your company really st: inds on the centrali- 
zation-decentr: liz: ition scale. 


@ Do you have clearly e xpresse ‘d objectives you are account- 
able tor accomplishing within specified time limits? 


@ Do you help to set up the corporate objectives and policies 
that guide your activities? 
Do you program major activities and projects? 
Are the budget limits within which vou work broad 
enough so that yvou can make final decisions on most 
programmed activities? 
Do you prepare a report covering your operating §per- 


formance, with variances highlighte d. which becomes a 
part ot the periodic consolidated company report? 


Is your pe formance as a manager measured in terms of 
profit standards which you, personn lly, accept as \ alid? 


Can you make final decisions, within budgeted or pro- 
grammed limitations, on a majority of the twelve key 
authorities that apply to your work? (See box, page 42. ) 
Do you participate in some form of incentive reward— 
financial or non-financial—that is directly related to your 
profit performance? 


Do you and each of your subordinate managers have, 
somewhere in the organization, at least one ( preferably 
two ) replacement capable of stepping into your shoes on 
short notice? 

@ Do you operate within a divisionalized form of organiza- 
tion structure? 


If vou couldn't answer “ves” to most of the ten questions 
above. the chances are your company has some way to go 
before it will be ge tting the most from decentralization. 
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t1On. maneuverability and CCO! 

ot ope ration, all of which « 

achieved by strong unihe 

trom the proprieto himse 

aside from the leadership 
organizational structure of tl 
COTMpPaly tends to HI pOst al 

OTee O} C'¢ ntralization ee Miva 
ably. small businesses are function 
alized. That is to say, all manufac 
turing is under one manutacturing 
executive, all sales under one sales 
head, and so on. These functional 
heads can make decisions effectively 
for their own departments But they 
have neither the objectivity nor the 
perspective to make decisions that 
involve One OF INMOFe other functions 
These Call be made In a balanced 


wav only bv a centralized authority 


Mistakes and Misapprehensions 


There are other sources of contu 
sion. It is often wrongly assumed that 
decentralization can be attained 
merelv by changing the company s 
organization structure. For example 
a large distributing company with 
Kastern headquarters changed rom 
a functional to a product-division 


type of organization and waited 


hopefully tor the burden on top man- 


agement to diminish. One president 
died of a heart attack and anothei 
was incapacitated with a peptic ulcer 
betore the company realized that di- 
visionalization does not necessarily, 
bring about decentralization 

Another fallacy is that if a little 
decentralization is good, a complete 
job will be that much better. But, as 
more than one company has discov- 
ered, too much decentralization can 
be as dangerous as too little. 

This is well documented in the case 
of a manufacturing company with 
$125 million annual sales which. over 
the course of some fifteen vears. ac- 
quired a group of subsidiaries and 
set them up as operating divisions. 
In its desire to decentralize to the 
limit, the company permitted each of 
the divisions to operate pretty much 
on an autonomous basis. The slack 
rein proved a mistake. Expensive and 
wasteful duplication of both facilities 
and operations occurred. Eight re- 
search laboratories existed, each Op- 
erating independently. In one case. 
four laboratories undertook a series 
of intricate experiments in an_at- 
tempt to discover a needed catalyst; 
three continued the work from two 
to seven months after the fourth had 
found a suitable material. Since the 


4] 





divisions purchased independently. 
many relatively small lots of chemi- 
cals. bottles. and other materials were 
high 


divisions fre- 


acquired at comparatively 
prices. Several of the 
quently carried abnormally high in- 
ventories of similar ma- 
terials. Marketing problems cropped 
up. Since warehousing was independ- 
ent, a bought 
two or more divisions might receive 


expensive 


customer who from 
his purchases as separate shipments 
trom several warehouses. 

The company solved its problem 
by instituting the necessary centrali- 
zation. Administrative 
dropped, sales improved, and much 
of the bickering and 
that had existed among the divisional 
eliminated. 


expense soon 
disagreement 


managers Was gradually 


It's More Than Dispersion 


Decentralization is also commonly 
confused with geographical disper- 


\ tew 


a transportation 


sion. vears ago, tor instance, 


company created 
groups of engineering, maintenance, 
purchasing, and accounting person- 
nel to service geographically sepa- 
rated locations. It assumed it was de- 
centralizing in the actu- 
ally authority for 


roupe remained with the functional 


process, but 


direction of these 


departments at headquarters. The 


problems of coordination soon be- 


aaa so complex that the company 
found it simpler to transfer most of 
the staff back to headquarters. 
Much of the confusion can be elim- 
differentiate 
tween decentralization 
alization. 
but a company « 


inated if we clearly be- 
and division- 
The two are closely related. 
‘an be divisionalized 
and not decentralized, and vice versa. 

Decentralization is the svstematic 
and consistent delegation of author- 
ity to the operating levels of the or- 
ganization. Absolute 
tion would mean that eve ry 


decentraliza- 
person 
viven any work to do would h: ive the 
power he needed to complete that 
work and would not be required to 
check with his superior on any detail 
(Asa practical matter, of course. the 
superior must retain certain author 
itv or the operating elements will go 
their inde) pendent wavs without com- 
mon purpose or coordination.) 

other 


hand. is the process ot breaking large 


Divisionalization. on the 


functional departments into divisions 
grouped in terms of either product 
or geography. 

In spe aking of decentralization. 
most companies refer to the first step 
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YARDSTICKS OF 
DECENTRALIZATION 


How can decentralization be meas- 
ured? The extent can be gaged with 
absolute accur: icy by measuring the 
sum of all the authorities that are 
delegated. However, certain key au- 
thorities that can readily be expressed 
in monetary terms form a more prac- 
tical index. The key authorities anc: 
Approval of purchas commiut- 
ments 
Acquisition ol expensed equip- 
ment 
Acquisition of capital equipment 


Leasing property or equipment 





Sale of capit i! equipment 
Approval of travel expense 
Approval of donations or gifts 
Approval ot sales prices 
Approval of price quotations 
Approval of credit 
Authority to hire 


Approval of wage and salary in- 


subordinates 


& Le hee 


It bears emphasizing that compl te 


authority tor carrving out these re- 
sponsibilities can never be delegated 
safely. There must 


ancing centralization. 


alwavs be a bal- 





of the process—pushing down author- 
itv from the top executives of the 
company to the next level of oper: at- 
—usually the divi- 
And 


stops 


ing management 
sional or department managers. 
decentralization commonly 
there. The division manager runs his 
show with a tight grip on the reins. 
tle may that he is func- 
tioning better because he has more 
authority, but he 
realize that his subordinates might 
be helped in the same way. To the 
extent that he is strong and capable, 
he may get away with it. But most 
companies find that decentralization 


recognize 


real is unable to 


can and should be a wav of life. even 


THE AUTHOR « Aior- 
mer Army Air Force of- 
ficer who was awarded 
a Legion of Honor tor 
his work in) the develop- 
ment of staff 
Mr. Allen is 


organization planning for 


programs, 
director of 


the national consulting 
Allen & Hamilton. He has held 
Aluminum Com- 


hrm ot Booz, 
executive positions with 
pany of America and Koppers Co., Inc., and 
author of four National Industrial 
Board studies on management 


is the 
(Conterence 


and of Management and Organization, pub- 


lished by McGraw-Hill. 





at the first-line operating levels of the 
company. 

United Parcel Service, for exam- 
ple, delegates authority right down 
to the manager of each of its 
tions. Even where several small sta- 
tions are located 
ing, the organization is so arranged 
that each manager can maintain his 
operation as an autonomous unit. 

Food Machinery Chemical 
Corporation decentralizes as much 
authority as possible to operating lev- 
els as a matter of policy. Sylvania 
E lectric Products also decentralizes. 

large degree, to the plant level. 


Sta- 


in the same. build- 


and 


Why Decentralize? 


What prompts a company to de- 
centralize? Study ot over LOO 
companies that have decentralized 
since 1907 indicates there are two 
basic pressures that trigger the move: 
company growth and diversification. 
Essentially, decentralization is a svs- 
tematic attempt to 
ease the burden on top management. 

As a company grows, it outreaches 
og es an of a single individual. Soon- 

r later, decentralization must oc- 
cur if it is not to slow down and lose 
out in the competitive marketpl: ce, 
Practically all large companies are 
proof of this thesis. This was true of 
Ford Motor Company under Henry 

Ford, of Du Pont after the death of 
atone Henry du Pont, of Unilever 
Limited under William Lever. 
many others. If top executives con- 


well 


and consistent 


and of 
tinue to make most of the decisions. 
later the proliferating lay- 
ers of organization impede communi- 
cation so badly that fast, decisive ac- 
tion at the operating levels is IMpos- 


sooner Ol 


sible. As a general rule, the broader 
and more outstanding the talents of 
the top manager, thi: 
pany can mantain successful central- 
ization. r later, 
break must come. 

For example, Paul V. Galvin start- 
ed Motorola, Inc., in 1928 to manu- 
facture a popular-priced automobile 
radio. The struggling young company 


“onger the CcCOM- 


Sooner « however. the 


was able to survive only because of 
strong centralized leadership. Galvin 
not only supervised his small, tal- 
ented staff of electronic 
but also established the first distribu- 
torships, arranged the first advertising 
campaigns, and kept a weather eye 
on the bookkeeping. 

Leadership was concentrated in 
one individual. Every 


engineers, 


decision bore 


continued on page 69 
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PICKING BETTER MEN FOR YOUR SALES TEAM 


MILTON M. MANDELL, Chief, 


Management Testing Unit, U.S. Civil Service Commission 


“Why can’t we get good salesmen any more?” That’s a question 


plenty of baffled sales managers—and their bosses—are 


asking these days. In many cases the answer is surprisingly 


simple: “Because you don’t know how to spot them.” 


‘’T HERE ARE thousands of sales- 
men in this country today who are in 
the problem class. They are making 
just enough to get by, yet every 
morning they literally kick 
themselves out on the job.” So asserts 
the sales department manager of the 
Standard Register Company. 

Other report — that 
they re losing as m: inv as 60 per cent 
of their during the 
training program—and they complain 
that many of those who stay can’t 
sell. With the price of sales selection 
mistakes going sky-high (costs of re- 
training, and 
average more than 

according to one re- 
surprise that 
better 


must 


companies 


new salesmen 


cruiting, evaluating, 
breaking-in 
S6.000 man, 
cent survey) its no 
companies are looking for 
methods to select salesmen. 
One reason the problem is such a 
tough one is that, among many peo- 
ple who might make good Si ilesme Nn. 
se ‘ling as a career doesnt enjov the 
Because of the 


prestige it deserves. 
salesmen, 


shoddy tactics of 
many people tend to look down on 


SOTHC 
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the sales job—forgetting that every 
profession has its phonies and 
quacks. Despite the vital importance 
of selling in our economy, the quali- 
fications it demands—many sales jobs 
as much ability as a_tech- 


require : 
executive s—and the re- 


nicians or 
wards it offers, many young men who 
are influenced in their 
career by what their family. 
and neighbors think still stay 


choice of a 
triends 
away 
trom sales work. The insurance com- 
panies have made a notable effort to 
Improve this situation by a series oft 
national 
other 


advertisements in maga- 
zines, and there are 
the salesman is gaining respect and 


\leanwhile. one partial 


signs that 


recognition. 
answer that is availal 
panies is not to hire directly tor the 
sales job, but to transter and promote 
other employees to sales positions. 
Arbitrary and the 
personal predilections ot sales exectul- 
serious stumbling- 


yle to some com- 


requirements 


another 
successtul sales recruiting. 


tives are 
block to 
One company insisted, tor example, 
that its college recruits have a cer- 


tain number of credits in a particular 
subject. later showed 
that this requirement had no bearing 
Another 


national company advised its dealers 


Investigation 
on successtul salesmanship 
not to hire any applicant who had 
been unemploved tor more than six 
Although this rule might have 
at the 


it certainly seems question: ible 


weeks 
been valid on a national basis 
time. 
whether it would hold FOO cd perma 
nently in all cases, regardless of ci 
cumstances or local employment COn 
ditions. 

some 


applicants to exhibit 


thei 


SUPC!I 


companies want all 
sales 
VISOTY potential. while others stress 
record keeping ability. Yet in many 
fields the typical good salesman ma\ 
be a poor bet as a supervisor or ree 

ord keeper. Many promising sales re 
cruits are being screened out by re 
Add to them 
the men rejected on such grounds as 
height. 

color of 
that ; 
jected as hired. 


quirements like these. 


weight. choice of necktie, and 
hair or eves, it seems likely 


as many good. bets are being re 





Why is it, then, that so many bad 
bets do vet hired? One cause, un- 
doubted], 
pointed in the Rav-O-Vac ¢ lompany s 


a common one. 1s pin- 


cuide to its district sales executives. 
Warns Rar O-Vac: “Dont hire the 
best of the worst. If vou don't find a 
good man, start all over again. In the 
long run its much better and _ less 
costly to have the territory open a 
while longer than to hire a man in 
whom vou do not have complete con- 
fidence.” 

is that sales 
sonnel—and this includes many sales 
supervisors—are bad 
pickers. In judging an applicant they 
are often influenced bv one favorable 
point and neglect other. equally 1m- 
Thev fall 
for a good story. In short, they are 
intuitive rather than analytical. This 
is Why many companies require tests, 
reference checks, and home office 


Another reason per- 


notoriously 


portant, negative factors 


approval before a new salesman is 
hired. These . precautions, untortu- 
nately, can't retrieve the good appli- 
cant “ ho was dismissed after the first 


interview. 


Stability vs. Sales 


To reduce costly turnover, some 
companies maintain extensive train- 
ing programs and put emphasis on 
salarv rather than commissions. Con- 
centrating on low turnover, however, 
mav result in a sales force that is low 
in selling abilitv. Perhaps companies 
that cant afford high turnover could 
take a middle wav—still emphasizing 
sales ability, but providing bonus and 
fringe benefits tied to length of serv- 
ice. 

Retusal to use svstematic selection 
devices is another reason why many 
companies have bad luck with their 


sales recruits. A triend’s recommen- 


agement Association showed two 
prime reasons for failure. They were 
ranked first by half of the 143 com- 
panies responding: “Poor planning 
and organization of time and eftort’ 
and “lack of effort, ambition, aggres- 
siveness, stamina, motivation, and so 
on. Again, a recent research study 
by Professor Bernard Bass indicated 
that among the weaknesses that dis- 
tinguished low from high performers 
among salesmen of grocery products 
were: (1) failure to follow through 
on sales: (2) inability to handle dif- 
ferent types of customers: (3) bad 
judgment in sizing people up; and 
(4) failure to keep products com- 





petitively priced. These and other 
studies suggest that good salesmen 
should possess the tollowing positive 
characteristics: 
e Good health and physical vigor 
e Sufhcient intelligence to deal with 
the type ot buyers he will encounter 
e Industriousness. perseverance, and 
desire for money and success 
e Liking for people and ability to 
get along with all types 
e Selt-reliance and initiative; ability 
to work without close supervision | 
¢ Emotional stability and maturity 
e Fluency in speaking (not garrul- 
ity ) 

continued on page 110 
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RAY-O-VAC COMPANY 


PATTERNED ANALYTICAL INTERVIEW 


PART | — INTERVIEW GUIDE 


Since the Personal History Record (or Apph- Q 


cation Blank) is used as a basis for the 
go over it before the interview and determine 
whether there are any questions you wish to ask 
the applicant in addition to those contained in 
this guide. 

The applicant may have omitted answers to 
some of the questions, such as ings or in the / 


Economic Status section of the blank. His rea- 
sons for leaving previous positions may raise 
questions in your mind. There may be apparent | 


; 


There may | 


inconsistencies in his record. 
lapses in his employment record. His education 


|. Early Years and Education = 


Where did you live when you were a bo/ 
between the ages of 5 and 14? | 
What was your father’s occupation? / 
What games did you like to play as a be/ 
Which were you good at? 

Did you do anything to earn any m¢ 
when you were a kid? 

What grades did you get in damed 
school? | 


What subjects did you like best? 
Did you ever have any trouble with | 
your teachers, or have to be discipli,/ 
What grades did you make in high / 
What were your best subjects? 
What sort of magazines or books / 


j 


j 


Did you participate in sports? | 
Did you take part in any other / 
such as debating, dramatics, lite 


eties? 
j 
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Did you do any work to earn m/ 
you were going to high school? / 
Did you have any idea when | :  Stronp], as , 
youngster of the kind of work | Has he we 'Vated> 
to do when you left school? / factory objec, any definite J Tota} nual 
Did you change your ideas y “live fo, the ee FINA 
what you wanted to be when € Within re Ure? | Al ) 
Did you hold any offices w {Pacity> Mable 
going to school, or were yo" 


re ter- any committees? ail i Work 
| > €€ of o 


hetter eS : | 
2 | ta] "Umber of 
I INA] om 


dation and a briet interview is no 


re “ ap 
‘€aSOnable PPraise himselj 


: ' ' : ' 7 : ob "¢ 1 
basis for an intelligent hiring deci- IeCtiviey 
Cranted., 


tests tor 


Sion. there are no perfect 


sales selection. Granted. 
intallible methods tor 
checking 


But SOLE methods are 


] . 
there are no 


interviewing and CX per; 
Ualities 


eCnrices 





than others—and these methods can 
still reliable 


aTe caretully adapted tO the 





JT DGM: NT 
Favoroby. 
Unfavoraby. 
Uncertai, 


be made more when (check 


One ) 
| 
thes 
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TPP... 


special circumstances and needs of 
individual companies. 

What 
What qualifications are really essen- 
tial in sales work? One way of ap- 


2 


miakes a good salesman: 
the effectiveness of interviewing as a selection technique, many experts 
believe, is the “structure that is, make use of a caretully designed, tested 
pattern of questions to get the relevant information. Shown here are sections of a two-part 
interview guide used by the Ray-O-Vac Company, Madison, Wis., in salesmen selection. 


Left. some of the questions, Rigl s part of the interviewer's final evaluation form. 


(One way to improve 
' ' the interview 
proaching an answer is to look at the 


reasons why tail \ re- 
search study bv the American NMan- 


salesmen 
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ie 
1) [IS MONTH, when _ business 
again faces the perennial Christmas 
sire problem, it must decide whether 

o pl. iV Scrooge or Santa Claus—or 
unseeing ostrich. If the question 
were merely one of dollar expendi- 
tures vs. tax advantages, it might be 
simpler. But it also takes in such im- 
ponderables as tradition, practice, 
ethics, and the attitudes and feelings 
of employees, customers, and suppli- 
ers—in short, the same problems that 
plague business all year round. 

Business giving 
at Christmas has 
become big busi- 

No one can 

know for sure 

how much com- 

panies will spend 

this year on gifts. 

Estimates 
all the way from 
$300 million to a 
whopping $2 billion. But the Adver- 
tising Specialty National Association 
puts the current range between $750 
million and $1 billion (ten to fifteen 
times what Americans are e xpecte “d 
to spend on stamps tor this vear's 
Christmas cards). Some of these fig- 
ures may include gifts by companies 
to their own employees, a problem 
to which different considerations and 
policies apply. 

Whatever the actual total gift bill, 
plan to give this 
vear than ever Ts according to 
the latest survev by Sales Manage- 
ment magazine, which reports that 
85 per cent of the 838 companies re- 
planning some. gift- 


hess. 


“It's become a 


range = 
monster. 


more companies 


sponding are 
giving, compared to 15 per cent who 
ban the practice. This proportion of 
givers set the highest mark in six 
years. With the exception of 1954. 
when business givers—possibly as a 
result of recession cutbacks—dropped 
to 62 per cent, giving has been on 
the upgrade for the past six years. 

The same reveals that 
four out of ten companies plan to 


survev also 
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WHEN BUSINESS 
SANTA CLAUS 


PLAYS 


this 
Same: 


give more year; four others, 
about the and the remaining 
20 per cent, less than in 1956. 

While there will be more 
and more gifts, there are strong indi- 
cations that perhaps 80 per cent ol 
those who give dont really believe 
that Santa Claus should have a place 
in business. One company spokesman 
told DR&MI, in an informal opinion 
poll of national industrial companies, 
\lore typi- 


giving 


“It's become a monster.” 
was the comment of 
agricultural chemicals 
Allied Chemical’s 
certain 


cal, however. 
KE. W. Ranson, 
sales manager of 
International Division: “In 
exceptional situations, it has proved 
extremely worth while in developing 
will. But in general, I don't 
believe it is a good practice. 

T. |. Watson. |r. pre ‘sident of In- 
ternational Business M: ichine ‘s Corp.. 
‘Like al- 


business. we 


good 


puts his views this way: 
most everyone else 
believe that Christmas gifts in the 
spirit of Christmas are wonderful 
things and encouraged, 
but such gifts in the spirit of busi- 
ness have no place whatever in to- 
dav's business world. Admittedly, the 
line dividing these two tvpes of gifts 
is extremely difficult to draw at 
times. However, in our Company we 
feel that the embarrassment caused 
[BMers, particularly in the purchas- 
by turning 


should be 


ing area of the business. 
down gifts from outsiders is less than 
the embarrassment arising from ac- 
cepting them with the implications 
they Carry. : 

Savs C. H. Percy. preside nt of Bell 
& Howell Company: ° ‘We have not 
made a practice of giving gifts to 
our customers. Our products are sold 
on the basis of value, performance, 
and. quality. Our industry, like all 
others, is very competitive and we 
will always accept the challenge to 
attain and maintain our position by 
offering a product which will earn 
its position without special personal 
inducements. 


Fé 
i> 


Dp 


Another top executive, L lovd M. 
pre ssident otf Dict: iphone 
“Those with whom 


Powell. 
( orporation, Says: 
we do business are requested not to 
otter gifts of tangible 
plovees of Dictaphone Corporation s 
staff. While we the gen- 
erosity and friendliness so frequently 


value to em- 
appre clate 


connected with such presents, it is 
difficult to accept them without some 
of obligation. We feel certain 
our friends who supply us will un- 
that it 
embarrassment to re- 


sense 
derstand our position, and 
would involve 
fuse proftered gifts. 

Many companies, especially among 
the larger, have questioned whether 
seasonal valid 
wav of promoting good will. Such 
companies as the General Radio 
Company of Cambridge, Mass. and 
the Hamilton Manufacturing 
pany of Two Rivers, Wis., will again 
send out letters to suppliers this year 


business giving is a 


(’om- 


announcing a no 

JiIVINgG and no re- 
celving policy. 

The Ford Mo-: 

tor Company has 

recently — distrib- 

| . uted to suppliers 

— — a booklet entitled 

‘4 couple of bot- Partners we Frog: 

which 

tains this 

chasing poli V 

statement: “In 

objectives of 1m- 


ress, COl- 


tles of liquor are 
O.k. ACadillac’s 


another thing.” 


pur- 


keeping with the 
partiality and 
should be requeste ‘i to retrain trom 


fairness. supplie rs 


providing gifts, entertainment, and 
favors to company employees who 
are instructed not to such 
offers.” This statement reflects Fords 
over-all policy that 
employee may accept, directly or in- 
directly, a gratuity, favor, gift, | 


preferential treatment or any 


accept 
“no © ompany 


loan. 
other 
thing of significant value from those 

with whom Ford does business. 
One purchasing director of a large 
continued on page S2 
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When business failures mount, eager politicians 


outdo each other in diagnosing and prescribing 


for what ails the economy. The economy, 
meanwhile, may very well be in excellent health. 


prolonged and phe- 

nomenal business boom in_ history 
pauses tor a “breather, a bothersome 
question recurs: Why have commer- 
cial failures been rising all this vear? 
With economic conditions as favor- 
able as they have been. we might 
expect an ever-declining rate of busi- 
failures. Yet the fact is that 
have been in- 
number, in 
the time of 
number of 


ness 
commercial failures 
steadily—in 
liabilities at 
rate per 


creasing 
amount of 
failure, and in 
concerns engaged in business. 

The number of failures averaged 
270 a during the first nine 
months of 1957. and the total for the 
first nine months was 10,364. For the 


\\ eek 


corresponding period ot 1956. the to 
tal was only 9547. At the present 
1957 
Trhet\ approach or even exceed the 
level of 14,768 that 
the vear 1939 


This is no isolated 


rate. tailures to as a whole 


WaS Tea hed in 


trend. tor the 
failures has 
1951. Within 


the past five vears. commercial fail- 


rise in the number ol 


heen continuous since 


ures have increased by more than 44 


per cent among manutacturers, 60 
per: cent among wholesalers, 65 pei 


cent among retailers, 120 per cent in 


analyst tor 


Richard Sanzo is. stafl 
Dun & Bradstreet. [nx 
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construction, and 66 per cent in serv- 
ice industries. 

Dollar liabilities at the time of fail- 
ure were 1] per cent higher in the 
first nine months of 1957 than in the 
corresponding period of 1956, and in 
1956 they were nearly 240 per cent 
larger than in 1940. 


TABLE | 


failure 


1920 - 1957 
rate 
Per 10.000 
Listed 
f oncerns 


Total Failure 


Liabilities 


Number of 


Failures 
8.881 $295,121,000 4s 
IS.718 593,387,000 93 
409.233.000 lO] 
4§ 3.252.000 104 
928,313,000 154 
310,580,000 
12.836 246,505,000 
11.848 136,104,000 
,222 31,660,000 
474 204,612,000 
162 248,283,000 
O58 259,547,000 
611 283,314,000 
862 394,153,000 
11.086 462,628,000 
10,969 449,380,000 
12.686 562,697,000 
10.364 469,641,000 


I irst nine months 


21.773 
22,909 


31,822 


12,244 
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Devaney Photograph 


\s for rate of failures. during the 
first nine months of 
failed at the rate of 51.9 for eVCT) 
10.000 businesses listed in the Dux 
& BRADSTREET Reference Book. This 
was the highest toll since 1941, when 
businesses were failing at the rate of 
55 tor each 10.000 listed in the Ref- 
erence Book. 

These figures cover, of course, only 
cases that involved loss to creditors. 
They do not include businesses that 
liquidated voluntarily and paid what- 
ever obligations were outstanding at 
the time thev closed their doors. 

Such voluntary liquidations occur 
with great frequency. The figure for 
the total number of businesses (4.2 
million) is comparatively stable, but 


1957 concerns 


the surface there is consider- 
able turbulence. Some 350.000. to 
{00.000 firms are discontinued every 
vear, only to be replaced by an equal 


helow 


or slightly larger number. Some of 
those that are discontinued after payv- 
ing all debts represent sizable losses 
to the people who put up the money, 
and certainly cannot be considered 
successes. but thev are not included 
in failure statistics. 

How shall we view the anomaly of 
rising failures and prosperity? How. 
especially shall we account tor in- 
creased number of failures in the 
light of the trend in wholesale prices? 
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Normally, failures decline sharply as 
the level oft wholesale prices rises 
because goods are in heavy demand 
and marginal concerns realize unan- 
ticipated profit from inventory appre- 
ciation. In the past eighteen months 
wholesale prices have been rising. 
Do rising failures suggest misgiv- 
ings about the credit and financial 
structure of the countrv? For those 
who would view with alarm, let it be 
emphasized that the present failure 





and agree that they were, after all 
indicator. At the 
however, when we look back on the 


} 
a lead moment 


vear-bv-vear increase that has oc 
curred in failure debts since 1950 
we must agree that anv downturn in 
the economy has been a long time 
coming. 

During this span, there has been a 
tendency among some commentators 
to attribute failures to “soft spots” In 
the economy. “Soft spots” have come 


TABLE Il 


| DISTRIBUTION OF BUSINESS FAILURES 


BY SIZE OF LIABILITIES 


1934 - 1957 

Under $ 5,000 $ 25,000 $100,000 Over 

$5,000 $25,000 $ 100.000 $1 milfion $1 milli 
Year "No. wi No No 7 No. No 
oe 4,610 38.1 5,340 44.2 1,47 12.2 815 5.1 55 0.4 
Piso vaewaws 3,866 40.8 4,349 45.8 988 10.4 266 2.8 21 0.2 
ECTS 6.891 50.6 5,442 40.0 1,067 7.8 209 1.5 10 0.1 
5: ee 1614 50.1 1,272 39.5 2698.3 61 1.9 5 Q.2 
rere 263 23.3 488 3.2 bot £43 119 10.6 7 0.6 
Pre ee 1.915 20.7 4,646 3 2.147 23.2 520 5.6 18 0.2 
3 Se 1428 18.8 3,884 51.0 1,769 23.3 S12 6.7 18 0.2 
oo ee 1.383 15.6 4,317 1. 2,375 26.8 748 $5 39 0.4 
>, Pere 1.640 14.8 5,640 50.9 2.946 26.5 $29 7.5 31 0.3 
1.785 16.3 5.412 3 2,916 26.6 $20 7.5 36 0.3 
ee 2,032 16.0 6,152 48.4 3,431 27.1 1,022 8.1 49 0.4 
ere eres 1531 14.8 5,083 49.0 2,831 27.3 883 8.5 36 0.4 


* First nine months 





rate per 10,000 concerns listed is less 
than half the rate in 1929, and one- 
third the rate in 1932. Failure liabili- 
ties in 1956, moreover, represented 
only 0.12 per cent of the $456 billion 
manufacturing and wholesale sales. 
At the same time, it would be rash 
to underplay the importance of the 
Fact that. while dollar sales of manu- 
facturers and wholesalers were in 
creasing by LS per cent between 1952 
and 1956, the rate of failures per 
10,000 listed concerns and failure lia- 
bilities both went up 65 per cent. 
For some, these figures have «a 
certain fatal fascination, leading to 
temptations to ascribe to the trend in 
failures implications that are highly 
speculative and difficult to support. 
Some observers, for instance, sup- 
pose that an increase in failure liabil- 
ities is a forerunner of business re- 
cession. Now it is true that over a 
long period of years, increases in 
failure liabilities did precede down- 
turns in the business cycle. And, at 
some future time, we may look back 
on the current increases in liabilities, 
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and gone, and returned again, but 
this cause and effect reasoning has 
not been documented. Analysis of in- 
dividual businesses that have failed 
reveals no convincing evidence that 


rising failures are exclusively the r 


sult Ot momentary Ups and do’ 


Vrs ae 
business cl ti ity 
There 


ency to attribute rising failures to the 


iS also adn OC isiona| ic ne 


SO) called “squeeze ()1) small busi 


ness Perhaps this is a matter of rea 
rt IS. more 


soning by association tha 


small businesses fail than hig lL; S| 
PeSSES there fore thre SCULLCCZC The iz 
ure small businesses that have en 


deavored unsuccesstully to compete 
there 1S 


hardly anv convincing evidence that 


with larger concerns but 
failures result from a 
facts 


failures in 


Suu ze 
Halt of all 
1956 


among retailers, 65 per cent ol the 


Consider these 


commercial were 


retailers who failed were in soft 
goods. and the sott voods industries 
are composed predominantly of small 
firms all the wav up the line. This 
is particularly true in the apparel 
trades, where the highest rates ol 
business mortality occurred. Further 
one of the lowest failure rates is in 
food retailing. where size concentra- 
tion among the chains is heavy. Only 
26 groceries failed out of 10.000 con- 
cerns listed 

In like difficult to 


make a case for such factors as “tight 
or lack of capital as impor- 


manner. it 1s 


money 
tant causes of failure. Here and there 
failures occur among small concerns 
which borrowed monev heavily at 
the start and were unable to repay 
or renew loans. By and large, how- 
ever, failures result from lack of 


know-how. not from lack of capital. 


continue a Onl page Y() 


FIRST FIVE YEARS ARE THE HARDEST 


TREND IN AGE OF BUSINESS FAILURES 
EXPRESSED AS A PER CENT OF TOTAL ANNUAL FAILURES 





a — IN BUSINESS 5 YEARS OR LESS 





IN BUSINESS 6-10 YEARS 
SSS OVER 10 YEARS 
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COATINGS ARE EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS 


By taking advantage of new developments 


in the rapidly changing field 


of coatings, many concerns have 


added handsomely to their profits 


at amazingly little cost. Here’s 


a compendium of valuable hints 


on better coatings for better 


products and better maintenance. 


MELVIN MANDELL, /ndustrial Editor 


the 


IF YOURE STILL 


same old coatings in the same old 


applying 
way to your products and packages 


or tor office. factory and vehicle 
maintenance, its time to stop and 
take a searching look at the situation 
through your economic — spyglass. 
Coatings are changing fast. 

There's good reason why manufac- 
turers are going after new coating 
markets with a vengeance and scram- 
bling to meet the demand tor new 


The 


machine market 


coatings. coating and coating 
is tremendous and 
well worth invading, as these figures 
show: 
® Over 3 million tons of paint, 400,- 
QOO tons of zinc. 200.000 tons of lead. 
{000 tons of tin, and large amounts 
of ceramics, aluminum, chromium. 
nickel, copper, plastics, metallic ox- 
ides, glass, and a legion of other ma- 
terials are used annually for protec- 
tive coatings. 
® Close to 2 
are coated annually, and more than 
1.000 different 
tor it. 
e Per capita consumption of cans 
(each one has an inner and outer 
coating ) has grown trom 170 in 1946 
to 247 in 1956. 

The past few vears have seen a tre- 


48 


million tons of paper 


coatings are used 


mendous growth in coating applica- 
tions of all kinds. To cite one obvious 
example, TV picture tubes, cathode 
ray tubes, and fluorescent lamps all 
require inner coatings of phosphors. 
And a revolution in lighting will take 
place when electroluminescent pan- 
els with phosphor coatings become 
economically feasible. 

Porcelain and anodized aluminum 
coatings for curtain walls of office 
buildings are currently gaining ac- 
ceptance. Another growing market 
for coatings is in photo-printed clr- 
cuits, themselves a coating requiring 
additional coatings in their fabrica- 
tion. Again, the active element in 
many resistors and capacitors is a 
coating. Coating techniques made 
the tiny dry cells used in transistor 
radios and the new hearing aids prac- 
ticable. The ‘carbon electrode is ac- 
tually coated on the zinc electrode. 
Coatings are essential as insulation in 
the electrical industry. (The use of 
silicone resins to coat the armature 
windings in electric motors has raised 
operating temperature so much that 
a considerable increase in output is 
possible without increasing size. ) 

Magnetic tapes, photographic film, 
and many new duplicating tech- 
niques depend on coatings. Photo- 


DU 
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graphic lenses are now coated with a 
fluoride compound to reduce dif- 
traction. 

Hardly a week goes by that some 
manufacturer doesn’t announce a 
new coating materia! (see “Inside In- 
dustry.” page 99). A substantial 
amount of research and development 
is also going into new coating meth- 
ods. Usually the new coating method 
represents an economic advance (it 
mechanized 
or uses less 


is either faster or more 
than previous methods, 
of the coating material), but in many 
instances it also produces a_ better 
coating. At the time, many 
manufacturers are switching to mate- 
rials, such as plastics or aluminum, 
that may not require a coating at all 
(the latter, like chromium, gener- 
ates its own hard oxide coating ). 


SaThe 


( 


Why Use a Coating? 

The basic reason for the impor- 
tance of coatings is a very simple 
one: A single material rarely has all 
the properties necessary to do a job— 
or, if it does. it costs too much. Car- 
bon steel, for example, is an easily 
fabricated, inexpensive — structural 
material, but it corrodes. Tungsten is 
easily formed into thin wire for use 
as vacuum-tube heaters, but it is in- 
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efficient as a source of electrons. Cer- 
tain oxides are excellent generators 
of electrons when heated, but can't 
be formed into strong wires. When 
the oxides are coated on a metal 
plate wrapped around a_ tungsten 
wire filament, the result is the eff- 
cient electron source used in billions 
of vacuum tubes. 

Another purpose of coatings is 
what S. W. Bradstreet of Armour Re- 
search Foundation calls their “syner- 





Researchers use micrographs (10,000 mag- 
nification) like this one showing the bond 
between enamel (top) and steel to improve 
coatings, base preparation, and application. 
Photo was with an RCA electron 
microscope. 


made 





gistic’ function—enhancing some in- 
herent property of the base material 
as well as performing some function 
for the base m: terial which it can't 
handle or handles poorly alone. Ex- 
amples of synergistic functions are 
added strength, fatigue-resistance, 
resistance to high temperature or 
thermal shock, or better aging prop- 
erties. For example, a_ porcelain- 
coated muffler is stronger and more 
fatigue-resistant than an uncoated 
mufHler. A waxed paper container is 
not only watertight, it is also 
stronger. 

Coatings can add more than one 
property to a material. For example, 


just a few months ago, Breinig Broth- 
ers, Inc., of Hoboken, N.J., intro- 
duced a hygienic viny] plastic paint 
containing an ingredient that keeps 
walls germ-free. Chernicals can also 
be included in paints to indicate dan- 
gerous overheating—or show that 
overheating has taken place in the 
past. At the Esso refineries, a paint 
that changes color from blue to white 
at 580° F is used on four reactors. 
And there’s a new plastic coating 
that not only protects, but also elim- 
inates static electricity. 

In many instances a coating that 
doesn't seem economic turns out to 
be a bargain when secondary or syn- 
ergistic functions are evaluated. ( For 
possibilities of improving present 
coatings by adding secondary func- 
tions. consider the listing of coating 
‘unctions on page 50. ) 


Point-of-Sale Appeal 

A good part of the pressure for 
new coatings comes from demands 
tor new packaging materials (see 
September 1957, DR&MI, page 59). 
Many food products that were never 
packaged before are now sold _ in 
transparent wrappings. Frequently 
these wrappings are coated, so that 
the package is stronger or more 
watertight or takes and holds print- 
ing and color better. 

Many consumer products are pre- 
senting a brighter, more colorful face 
to the customer through dramatic use 


film. 


inner 


of coatings. Tough Mylar 
uum-metallized on the 
to resemble gold or chrome plating, 


\ aC- 
surtace 


is appearing in big strips on cars and 
major appliances. Industrial packag- 
ing is now rivaling consumer pack- 
aging in color product identification. 
and Outside coatings 
are increasing], selected for 
their ability to take color and print- 
ing. At the same time, demands on 
the inner coatings of industria! con- 
rising. 
products—especially chemicals—mul- 
tiply, universally inert 
coatings are 


convenience. 
being 


tainers are As new industrial 


new. inner 
needed. 


Metals for High Temperatures 


Another factor contributing to the 
interest in coatings is the demand for 
materials that remain strong at high 
temperatures. For example, the mili- 
tary is looking for a paint that will 
withstand heat at 1,000° to 1.700° F 
and the great frictional stresses of 
high-speed Hight. 

\ number of little-used 
such as molvbdenum and 


metals 
niobium 
are very strong at temperatures fal 
beyond the melting steel, 
but they react with air. The only so- 
Most of the 
interest in these metals comes from 
the missile makers, but if the coated 
metals can hold together in satellites 
traveling 18,000 mph, they can also 
stand up in the higher-te mper: ature. 
higher-pressure chemical 1 


point ot 


lution is to coat them. 


eactors of 





Advances in Application 


Although the brush is still needed for many paint jobs, 
the trend in all coating tabrication is toward mecha- 
nized (center) and eventually completely automated op- 








Rust-Oleum Corp. 
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Worcester Pressed Stee! Co. 


erations like the continuous electrostatic spraying system 
shown at the right. which is not only cheaper but uses 
less paint as well. 


Production is 3.000 units a day. 


o-Coating Corp. 
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JOBS THAT COATINGS CAN DO 





( Some *) t hie S¢ functions ire WICOth- 
patible and WW ruld not ay ombins d Lt) 


the same coating 


— 


Protection 

@ prevent corrosion or oxidation of 
hase 
prevent base from contaminating 
contents 
resist fungus, bacteria, barnacles 
reduce Wear Ol ibrasion 
retard fire 
resist soiling 
repel water or monsture 
reduce deteriorating ultraviolet 
materials in 


presery¢ temporary 


storage 


Decoration 


@ increase luster 
e take and hold printing 
ee take and hy ld color 


e permit color coding 
Fabrication 

@® LNCcrease strength 

@® save material or we ight 
e aid in sealing 
* prevent adhesion 
e accomplish adhesion 


Viaintenance 
e lubricate 


@ indicate temperature and/or tem- 
perature history 


Miscellaneous 


e reflect heat or light 


e insulate hie it oO] electric ity 


e conduct heat. electricity. or micro- 


WaVes 

} 
generate heat 
light 


eieee 


electricity, 
trons, O1 u 
reduce statin electric t\ 


reduc dittra tion 




















the future or in industrial gas tur- 
bines, 

It is possible that many materials 
not now used for high-temperature 
application could become economi- 
cal if suitable coatings could be de- 
veloped. ie) example, the high-tem- 
perature performance of aluminum 
has been raised experimentally by 
Gulton Industries by the application 


ot ceramic coatings. 


New Coating Methods 
: Methods of application have an 


important bearing on the selection of 
Many 


svitch from one coating to another 


a coating. manufacturers 
because of improvements in appli- 
cation techniques. 

Although One major coating meth- 
od, electroplating, has lost out in 


50 


some cases to other techniques, it is 
advancing rapidly on new _ fronts. 
Metals that cannot be plated in the 
usual water solutions, such as tita- 
nium, zirconium, and molybdenum, 
are now being plated in organic and 
tused-salt baths. Improvements in 
technique have made electroplating 
of other rare metals practicable. 
Vacuum metallizing is a post-war 
development of great promise that is 
gaining rapidly throughout industry 
(see picture at right). Competi- 
tive with electroplating for decora- 
tive purposes because coatings laid 
down by evaporation in an evacuated 
chamber don't require buffing or pol- 
ishing, vacuum metallizing still can't 
match plating for hard use. If the 
new thicker coatings work out or if 
the resin coatings that are essential 
over the usual five-to-ten-millionths 
thick metal coating can be made hard 
enough, vacuum metallizing could 
vie with electroplating even for such 
rigorous uses as car bumpers. Vac- 
uum metallizing can also apply coat- 
ings to non-metals such as_ paper, 
wood, glass, and plastics. And it uses 
much less coating material. 
Gas plating, another new 
nique, does not require a vacuum. 
Gaseous metals in compound form 
are deposited on a hot metal surface. 
Discovered by an English scientist 
about 70 years ago, gas plating has 
now been made economic by inten- 


tech- 


sive research eftorts. 

Chromate conversions are another 
new metal coating method that elim 
inates additional steps. 
producing a shiny finish without pol- 
ishing. Sometimes used as a_ base 


expensive 


coating for organic finishes, they can 

be fabricated in a variety of colors. 
Paint application methods are im- 

many 


rapidly. In cases. 


proving 
are giving way to rollers, 


brushes | 
spraying, and lately, automatic elec- 
trostatic spraying. The development 
of the new fast-drying water-base 
emulsion polymer (latex) paints 
makes application cheaper because 
expensive solvent-removal apparatus 
is not required. “Hammer finishes 
can now be applied by a single spray 
gun instead of in two steps. 

Not only have application methods 
improved, but new ways of cleaning 
and priming the base surface and 
bonding the coating to the base have 
been developed. Adhesion technol- 
ogy is advancing rapidly under the 


continued on page S86 
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Vacuum metallizing is the coating tech- 
nique used to produce this fabric-like sheet 
actually die-cut, embossed Mylar plated 


with aluminum by Coating Products, Inc. 


Contact areas on this printed circuit are 
being selectively plated with gold by the 
Dalic process for improved wear resistance. 
Worn parts can also be repaired this way. 


Workmen installing a section of porcelain 
enamel-coated stainless steel for the curtain 
wall of a new office building. Anodized 
aluminum is also popular for this purpose. 
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FOURTEEN 


In times of stiffening competition, it’s more important than ever for 


1! NM » @) * 4 TA N T a company to be in good financial trim. For more than a quarter- 
| 
RATIOS 


| century, successful concerns have found Dun & Bradstreet’s Four- 
teen Important Ratios invaluable as a means of checking their own 
performance against that of their competitors. The Ratios should 
not be taken as hard-and-fast standards. They do, however, provide 
| | a useful and time-tested tool for identifying possible trouble spots. 
| The Fourteen Important Ratios were first devised by Roy A. 
IN 36 MANUFACTURING LINES | Foulke, vice president of Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.. and are still being 
| | compiled under his direction. Ratios for retailers appeared in our 

| October issue; those for wholesalers, in November. 


Net Fixed rent 
Current Net Profits Net Net Net Assets Debt 
Line of Business Assetsto Profits on Tan- Profits Salesto Salesto Average Net to to 
Current on Net gible on Net Tangible Net Collec- Sales to Tangible Tangible Tang 
Debt Sales Net Wke Net Working tion Inven- Net Net Ne 
Worth Cap Worth Capital Period tory Worth Worth Wort 


Times Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Times Times Davs Times Per Cent Per Cent Per ¢ 

FOR 36 MANUFACTURING LINES—1956—VIEDIANS AND QUARTILES 
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(and Number of Businesses) 
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Airplane Parts and 
Accessories (37) 


4 


| a 3.6 32. 
Automobile Parts and 
Accessories (72) 


y 3 
+ 


Bakers (35) 9 26 

3.09 

00 O8 65 3 
43 : 
13 
14 
TY 
34 

7.93 


—_—er TY Poivy Ww — 


Bedsprings and 
Mattresses (65) 


iow Si 


Bolts, Screws, Nuts, 
and Nails (54) 


I tod —_— ity 


Brewertes (42) 


Chemicals, Industrial (68) 


mee Pt Cy mm Pn PQ — sel 
‘ . : 


a 
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Coats and Suits, Men’s 
and Boys’ (200) 


oe 
-_ ‘ 
a _ ~a 


Coats and Suits. 
Women’s (76) 


Confectionery (42) 


Contractors, Building 
and Construction (145) 


Contractors. 
Electrical ($5) 


Cotton Cloth Mills (46) 


Cotton Goods, Con- 
verters, Non- 
Factored (47) 


Dresses, Rayon, Silk 
and Acetate (101) 


ne 
an _ 
_ —_ 
t 

' 


Drugs (43) 


Electrical Parts and 
Supplies (75) 


roam wi =i po 
t ' 
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4 important ratios 


Net 

Profits e 

on Tan Profits 

on Net vible on Net 
Sales Net Wke 
Worth Cap. 


Line of Business 


(and Number of Businesse 


Net 
Sales to 


Net 
Sales to 
Tangible Net 

Net Working 

Worth Capital 


Average 

Collec- 
tion 

Period 


Net 
Sales to 
Inven- 

tory 


36 


MANUFAC. 
TURING 
LINES 


Per Cent Per 


36 MANUF 


5 17 
Foundries (104) 7 77 | 


20. 


Furniture (146 


4 


Hardware and 
Tools (96) 


Hosiery (77 


Machine Shops (162) 


Machinery, 
Industrial (389) 


Meats and Provisions. 
Packers (72) 


Metal Stampings (83) 


Outerwear, Knitted (71) 


Overalls and Work 
Clothing (50) 
Paints. Varnishes and 


Lacquers (143) 


Paper (61) 


Paper Boxes (67) 


Petroleum, Integrated 
Operators (37) 


Printers, Job (63) 


Shirts, Underwear and 
Pajamas, Men’s (58) 


Shoes. Men's. Women’s. 
and Children’s (104) 
Steel, Structural Fabri- 03 
cators (Sell on Short 

lerms) (103) 


14 
Stoves, Ranges, and =" ya 
. Ss , , 
Ovens (55) 0) 84 
INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY MANUF 


Under $500,000 } 
1956 $500,000-$2,500,000 
Over $2,500,000 
FOOTNOTES 
tLoss. 
** Building and construction contractors and electrical 


contractors do not have inventories in the credit sense 
of the term. They carry only such materials as lumber, 
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Fixed 
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to 


fangible 


Net 
Worth 


Per Cent 


32.9 
47.4 
58.7 
18. 
33. 
47.3 
24.9 
35.5 
56.5 
33.2 
44.8 
29 
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$4.1 
67.3 
90.0 
31.3 
S01 


HS .5 


64.4 
RO.) 
YY | 
44.9 
(,2 | 
$2.8 
2.6 
6.1 
14.8 
11.3 
16.2 
24 


29 
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44.7 
19.2 
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Current 
Debt 
to 
Tangible 
Net 
Worth 


Per Cent 


nee 
30. 
45.. 


37.1 
36.9 
46.2 


Total 
Debt 
1o 
Tangible 

Net 
Worth 


Per Cent 


\IEDIANS AND QUARTILES 


93.2 
29.8 
46.1 
81.5 
34.2 
$8.4 
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41.9 
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29.7 
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Inven- 
tory Current 
to Debt 
Net to 
Working Inven- 
Capital tory 


Per Cen 


43.3 
64.6 


91.5 
43. 
69. 
111. 
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Sf). 
102. 
51. 
OR. 
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46.5 
76.8 
99 8 
o7.7 
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49.4 
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63.7 
144.3 
54.4 
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Funded 
Debts 
to 
Net 
Wkge 
Capital 


Per Cent 


9.2 
29.6 
62.9 
10.1 
24.6 
60.9 


&.3 
20.4 
36.8 
79 
19.5 
33.3 
8.1 
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82.9 
16. 


43. 


NET WORTH) CLASSES—MEDIANS ONLY 


74.8 
1Y. 4 
> 2 


oe 


bricks, tile, cement, structural steel, and building equip- 


ment to complete jobs on which they are working. 
Electrical contractors carry electrical equipment and 
supplies to complete particular jobs on which they are 
working. Concerns operating in these lines generally 
have no customary selling terms, each contract being a 


DUN 


special job for which individual terms are arranged. 
tJob printers do not have inventories in the credit 
sense of the term. They carry only current supplies such 
as paper, ink, binding materials, and lead for type- 
setting. 
Definitions of terms will be found on page 56. 
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re) | PERS¢ YN | S ( A YB 2 IN 2 lt, PER Seek-and-kill power of United States 
air defense weapons of the future will be tested by modern aerial target systems like the 
supersonic USAF XQ-4 developed by Radioplane Division of Northrop Aircraft, Inc. The 
XQ-4 can duplicate the performance of a modern high-altitude bomber or missile. Latest of 
a long series of Radioplane aerial target systems, it tallies up the score of theoretical hits and 
near misses and is recovered by parachute for repeated use. Today, other Northrop divisions 
are building the first intercontinental guided missile, the USAF Snark SM-62: the revolu- 
tionary supersonic twin-jet USAF T-38, first of an entirely new family of light-weight, low-cost 
aircraft; and the new low-altitude ground-to-air missile, U.S. Army Hawk, with Raytheon \ QO R T | | I? () Pp 
Manufacturing Company. Advanced Northrop engineering and production techniques will con- + 
tinue to lead the aircraft and missile industry in providing low-cost solutions to defense problems. 


ne of the First Intercontinental Guided Missi le 
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MOVING 


TO 


CHESSTIE’S 


RAILWAY 





Expert at work 


The site selected by a major company for an 
important branch plant was ideal for the 
purpose. Suitable water was an obvious 
requirement before acquisition. It was a 
Chesapeake and Ohio Industrial Develop- 
ment man, wholly familiar with the tract, 
who suggested the spot where plenty of 
good water was found at seventy feet, after 


earlier drillings were less successful. 


A portion of the property was improperly 
zoned. It was the C&O man who negotiated 
a zoning change with township officials. 
They knew him and agreed with his idea 


that the plant, attractively designed and 


landscaped, and its payroll and taxes, would 


be an asset to the community. 


These are examples of how Chesapeake and 
Ohio's Industrial Development department 
experts can help. Such matters, possibly 
troublesome to a buyer on his own, are 
often best handled by a third party. There's 
a distinct reason why intricate negotiations 
are routine to C&O specialists. They know 
their territory and the people in it, and have 
their confidence. Call on them for assistance 
without cost to you when you are looking 
for an industrial site. Chesapeake and Ohio 


experts make it easy! 


Write for new booklet describing industrial resources 
and opportunities in C&O territory. Address: 
Wayne C. Fletcher, Director of Industrial Devel- 
opment, 3203 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


Chesapeake and Ohio ~~. 


SERVING: VIRGINIA * WEST VIRGINIA * KENTUCKY 
OHIO + INDIANA « MICHIGAN * SOUTHERN ONTARIO 
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In home products, too, 


the Borg-Warner touch is evident 


@eeeseseeeaeeeseeaeesneneeneeees 


Upstairs, downstairs, all around the house... in major equipment 
for the modern home you see increasing evidence of the Borg- 
Warner “design it better—make it better’ touch. 

From B-W’s Norge Division come advanced-design washers 
and dryers, refrigerators and freezers, ranges and water heaters. 
Ingersoll-Humphryes Division provides porcelain-enameled cast 
iron and steel bathtubs and lavatories, and vitreous china water 
closets. Alfol* aluminum foil insulation from B-W’s Reflectal, and 
KoolShade* sunscreen from Ingersoll Products Division, keep 
homes warmer in winter, cooler in summer. B-W York* heating 
and air conditioning equipment provides uniform comfort the 
year ‘round. 

That home builders and owners like the Borg-Warner touch 1s 
evidenced by the fact that sales of B-W products for the home are 
constantly growing, today account for approximately 35% of total 
3-W sales. 

And that is further evidence of how Borg-Warner keeps growing 
through its continuing program of carefully planned diversification. 


DESIGN IT BET MAKE IT BETTER 


=< .. 
BORG -WARNER. 


310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 














MANUFACTURING RATIOS 
continued from page 52 


DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 


THe Ratios—The data used are based upon 
a representative sampling with a tangible net 
worth which only occasionally is below $50,000. 
Ihe center figure for each of the twelve lines 
is the median. The other two figures in each 
line are quartiles: for each ratio they tndicate 
the upper and lower limits of the experiences of 
that half of the concerns whose ratios are nearest 
to the median. When any figures are listed In 
order according to their size, the median ts the 
middle figure (same number of items trom the 
top and the bottom) and the quartiles are the 
figures that are located one-quarter and three- 
quarters down the list 
COLLECTION PERIOD-—— The number of days that 
the total of trade accounts and notes receivable 
(including assigned accounts and discounted 
notes, if any) less reserves for bad debts, repre- 
sents when compared with the annual net credit 
sales. Formula—divide the annual net credit 
sales by 365 days to obtain the average credit 
sales per day. Then divide the total of accounts 
and notes receivable (plus any discounted notes 
receivable) by the average credit sales per day to 
obtain the average collection period 


CURRENT AsseEtTs— Total of cash, accounts and 
notes receivable for the sales of merchandise tin 
regular trade quarters less any reserves for bad 
debts. advances on merchandise. Inventory less 
any reserves, listed securities when not in excess 
of market. State and municipal bonds not in 
excess of market, and United States Government 


Securities 


CURRENT Dept f all liabilities due 
within one year trom tement date including 
current payments on serial notes, mortgages, 
debentures. or other funded debts This item 
also i! cludes Current reserves Sucn aS w#ross re- 
serves for Federal income and excess profit taxes, 
reserves for contingencies set up for specinic pur- 
poses, but does not include reserves for de- 


preciation 


FIxeED ASSETS Ihe sum of the cost value of 
land and the depreciated book values of build- 
ings. leasehold improvements. fixtures. furnt- 


ture, machinery, tools, and equipment. 


FUNDED Desptr— Mortgages, bonds, debentures, 
gold notes, serial notes, or other obligations 
with maturity of more than one year from the 
Statement date 


‘ 


INVENTORY The sum of raw material, ma- 
terial in process, and finished merchandise. It 
does not include supplies 


Ner Prorits—Profit after full depreciation 
on buildings, machinery, equipment, furniture, 
and other assets of a fixed nature: after reserves 
for Federal income and excess profit taxes: after 
reduction in the value of inventory to cost or 
market, whichever ts lower, after charge-offs for 
bad debts: after miscellaneous reserves and ad- 
justments: but before dividends or withdrawals. 


Net SAtes—-The dollar volume of business 
transacted for 365 days net after deductions for 
returns, allowances, and discounts from gross 
Sales. 


Net SALES TO INVENTORY—The quotient ob- 
tained by dividing the annual net sales by the 
Statement inventory. This quotient does not 
represent the actual physical turnover, which 
would be determined by reducing the annual net 
sales to the cost of goods sold, and then dividing 
the resulting figure by the statement inventory. 


Net WorRKING CAPITAI Ihe excess of the 
current assets over the current debt. 


TANGIBLE Net WortH—The sum of all out- 
Standing preferred or preference stocks (if any) 
and outstanding common stocks, surplus, and 
undivided profits, less any intangible items in 
the assets, such as good-will, trademarks, pat- 
ents, copyrights, leaseholds, mailing list, treasury 
Stock, organization expenses, and underwriting 
discounts and expenses. 


TURNOVER OF TANGIBLE Net WortH—The 
quotient obtained by dividing annual net sales 
by tangible net worth. 


TURNOVER OF Net WorKING CApITAL—The 
quotient obtained by dividing annual net Sales 
by net working capital. 
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ever find 


IBM If you've ever wondered how the good thinas 


under your tree were made and delivered in time 


under your for a merry Christmas morning, the last thing you 

might think of is a battery of busy IBM machines 

Christmas But it’s a fact: in thousands of bustling work- 

shops and stores throughout the world, IBM 

Tree? data processing systems help in the manufac- 

ture and distribution of toys and clothes and al! 

the other wonderful things that enter into you: 
holiday giving. 

Yes ... every day, in uncounted ways, IBM 

helps add to the pleasure of daily living 

speeds the progress that makes for many, many 


merry Christmases! 


PROCESSING 


uw atte 








THE CHRISTMAS STF 


[NDRED AND FIFTY-SEVEN vears 

} WIS MCT) behe ld cl celestial phenomenon. 
( ved the beacon until it hovered over a cave 

» Judean hills. The Star heralded a brief period of 

em and brought into the world a concept of human 
tlues and spiritual rewards that has helped to sustam 
iankind through twenty centuries of alternating faith 
record da slow 


ind doubt—twenty centuries that have 


ict gain in the progress of the individual. 


so ] ; : a } | : 
lfodav. men wiser in the wavs of natural science. 


though not 1) the Will Ol 
Aladdin. 


sorcerers of the storvbooks. For the applause if not tor 


the spirit, have outdone 


Merlin, Mananatin, and al! the magicians and 


he good will of men, Russian scientists have created a 
star and launched it into space. \merican scientists, 
somewhat abashed, are hoping to hurl an equally 1m- 
pre ssive object into the zodiacal racetrack. 


No doubt Soviet Russia has manv ethical and well- 
itentioned savants who are hopefully working their 
omputers and straining at all the mathematical patterns 
raft can be applied to the laws of nature tor the sake ot 
world of peace and plenty. Though they may care 
ttle for a Hag or a political creed, such mer are still 
intellectual « aptives of a svstem that makes science the 
servant of an evil notion that the end justifies the means. 


Phe range of their tre edom 1S only the distance that ct 


risoner seeking the light may drag his chains. The 


\merican scientist may complain about restraints on his 
nental enterprise where classified information is con- 
~ cerned, but at least he has a voice in the disciplines set 
». and the unimpaired right to criticize any person or 
ideas. 


olicv that interferes with free circulation of 


vhether scientific. social. o1 political. 


(cravity has anchored man to earth for countless cen- 
turies. In our C Por 4 he has own higher than the bird. 
Nunged deeper than the whale, and with Promethean 
streneth has hurled a ball into outer space. Hle mav take 
ft for himself soon and scare the feathers off the seven 
ranks of the angels might 
bserve with mixed anguish and pride in the creature 
ft His handicratt. 
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all of which a divine eve 


\flan las conquered nature 


almost7 Pat \ bette he Whey 
report a little progress, he cannot claim’ to have con- 
quered himself—not even almost. There is, of course, a 
prescience of doom among the Cassandras who proph- 
esy that man may have learned to destroy himself—but 
perhaps that decision still rests with a high r power. 
There need be no evil in man’s enlargement of his 


ciomain through the doors of science. with each nev 


} 


door opening into wider vistas of challenge and achieve 
| the vast 


ment. But man’s potential tor greatness is sti! 
and unmeasured realms ot his mind 


still unplumbed depth of the human spirit. 


and the deeper 


Man is a gregarious creature. If he cannot get along 
with his neighbor, neither can he get along without him. 
In his heart he knows this to be true. After every bloody 
contlict he cries out. “Peace. peace, There is no peace, 


ind seeks an answer in such things as the League of Na- 


tions and the United Nations, and despite failures keeps 
{ 


rving and never loses hope. 


luvery impulse ot power ré quires controls. The spirit 
seeks to act as governor over the ideas of man. as they 
gain in dimensions and velocity. The spirit asks. “What 
shall it profit a man if, as a mimic of the Creator, he 
gains dominion over the whole world but fails to fulfill 
his responsibility to his fellow man?” 


Scientists on both sides of the lron Curtain may play 
ping-pong with the satellites. and the world may find 
industrial and recreational application of their achieve- 
ments on the frontiers of the atomic world. Size, speed, 
time, and space have lost much of their significance as 
precision concepts, but the Star of Bethlehem as a svm- 
bol of human hope has never changed by a single blink 
of an eve. Its meaning is still greater than the combined 
threat of the sputniks and the promise of a synthetic star 
that wise men of the West may launch over the world. 
A pity it is that the enormous intellectual resources of 
our day do not include enough wisdom to evoke good 
will among all men. Yet we may console ourselves that 
the spirit of man has never given up the search for un- 
derstanding. In that faith we must abide, survive, and 


—A.MLS. 


move unflinchingly forward. 
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F YOU'VE ever wondered 
‘e to locate a new plant, 
probably wished 


something 





wher 
then you've 
for a wonder site’ 

like this: located in the centré 
of the nation’s 
kets, with all the stability and 
healthful living of a small city 
That’s a description of Dun 


kirk. New York. A circle with 


richest mar- 


900-mile radius around Dun- 
kirk “captures” a tremendous 
r ou? 


market, including much o 


customer. Canada The 


best 

ircle is rich] lied wit! 
Circie 18S ricniyvy suppiled Wil 
fast transportation by rail, sea 


and 


the new New Yor] State 


Thruway. 


aaa 
[ pstate,.N.Y.isa FLOOR Pp! 
to do business, a good place t 
live. Skilled, home-owning 


iY 
Vacationiands 


labor so 6 ee 
} } 
lenty Of |OW-COST electricity 


’ 

, . ] , : , | 
and gas...ample water suppl 
these are a few of the adva 


tages. Let us tell the compl: 


f this area. Write to 


Story oO} 


Karle J. Machold, President. 


? 
it 


sal 
Niagara Mohawk Power Cor- 
poration, Syracuse, N. Y. 





powered by 
NIAGARA 
MOHAWK 
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dly replace 


You remember as though it were yesterday the Monda 
morning you hired him. You gave him the usual course fi 
sprouts. You realized he was destined to move up. No o 
even batted an eye when you made him sales managet 
Now, he’s indispensable and, vou think, he’s happy. But 
know competition! Have you checked the possible 

your recognition of his worth? Have you given him at 

in Which he can grow... of which he can be proud? 
Your candidate for permanence would appreciate at 

like this. It’s a “business environment,’ with the finest fur 
ture... the Predictor Group by Stow & Davis. Topechel 
men deserve Stow & Davis Furniture as they also des¢ 
personalized decor by Executive Furniture Guild 

In collaboration with Stow & Davis, the Executive I 

Guild will plan your entire office: lighting, decor an 
sories. Your Guild Member will give you full 
information. 
Send for a compli: ary 
Magazine for the Executis 
Summer Ave., N.W., G 


$2.00 for complete color Po 


See fine Stow & Davis bxe 


CANADA 
WV 


FOREIGN 


| 


FINE EXECUTIVE FURNITURE BY 


STOW - 
S 


FURNITURE COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
FOR MORE INFORMATION, TURN PAGE 


a 


Office designed by George W. Reinoehl, A.1I.D., I.D.1. ra 
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Guild Drapery by 

isabel Scott Fabrics Corp 
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Guild Lamp by 
Art Larnp Corporation 


Guild Drapery and 
Ipholstery Fabrics by 


Mod-Weave, int 


Gutid Leather by 
Eagie-Ottawa 


Leather Company Guild Floor Covering by 


Spinning Wheel Rugs 

it Qk” , a % ate 
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i ee 
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Guild Fabrics and Floor Coverings are Guild Drapery and Upholstery Fabrics Guild Floor Coverings of executive dis- 
coneeived and woven especially for bv three famed names— Mod-Weave, tinction by Archibald Holmes & Son 


ss created through men Inc., Isabel Scott Fabrics Corpora- and Spinning Wheel Rugs. 
Executive Furniture Guild. ion, and Jud Williams, Ine. Guild Desk Accessories of Guild 
scale, texture, and color are co- Guild Upholstery Leather by l[agie- leather by Sainberg & Company, Inc., 
rrdinated with Guild furnishings and Ottawa Leather Company. Top grain and of pewter and brass by Smith 
Stow & Davis executive office furni- — selected hides in Guild colors of qual- Metal Arts, designed especially to 
ure to effect a relationship impos- itv and texture consistent with the take their places as working comple- 
| rmeans. character of Guild business interiors. ments of Stow & Davis fine furniture. 


Sig yi, 














executive happy with his office 


One of the ways of rewarding an executive is to 
provide him with a working environment in keeping 
with his stature. An office worthy of the purpose 


Ih 


Guild Clock by 


ean hardly be left to chance; it should be composed 


of elements deliberately designed to live together. 
Executive Furniture Guild resources include wd 
craftsmen and manufacturers of creative significance 

in many different fields. ‘They work with each other 
and with Stow & Davis, the furniture-making 
member of Executive Furniture Guild, to 
provide coordinated components without 


parallel or comparison. 


Guild Paints by 
Martin-Senour Company 











< De: . Accessorie . DY 
mith Metal Art: 


Guild Paint Colors by Martin-Senour 
Company. A palette of thirty-seven 
correlated colors in quality wall fin- 
ishes developed especially for Kixecu- 
tive Furniture Guild offices. It is a 
unique color system affording the 
development of a truly personal 
working environment for an individ- 
ual, with colors keyed to his taste. 
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Guild Lighting —lamps by Art Lamp 
Corporation and architectural light- 
ing by Stamford, Inc. are technically 
developed for lighting efficiency, re- 
lated to other Guild components. 
Guild Clocks by Howard Miller Clock 
Company. A series of ciocks styled, 
scaled, and finished to 
integral part of a functional office. 


become an 


Guild Drapery by 
Jud Williams, Inc 


Howard Milier Clock Company 





Guild Lighting by 
Stamford, inc. 


Guild Pianter Dy 
Architectura! Pottery 


j Guiid Floor Covering by ae 
Arehibaid Hoimes & Son ; 
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Guild Pottery by Architectural Potte: 
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C,uild business furnishings. 


All elements employed in the design 
of a Guild office are designed by o 
under the direction of the Executive 
Furniture Guild Workshop o 
the Guild Workshop 
especially for use in Guild offices 


selected by 



























The MIDLAND STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Chooses Outstate Michigan 


For 34 years The Mid- 

land Steel Products Com- 

pany, with plants in 

Cleveland and Detroit, 

has been a leader in the 
produc tion of chassis frames, brakes and othe 
automobile parts. 

\s the location of its new powe) brake plant, 
NIidland Products « hose Owosso. 1nd QJutstate 
Niichigan. 

C)wosso is a modern cits (popul ation TS.OO0) 
about 25 miles west of Flint. Busy, yet quiet 
and pleasant, it is good for industry, good for 


living, and a eood place to raise a lamily. 


Outstate Michtean has scores of communh l- 


ties well suited to profitable produ tron. They 


} 
=~ 


range in size from a tew hundred people to 
200,000. The thriving industries have helped 
Michigan attain its high rank among industrial 
STATS, 

Outstate Michigan has what industry needs 

skilled manpower, plentiful materials,central 
location, good transportation, Outstanding rec- 
reation, and the greatest fresh water supply in 
the world. 

Our Industrial Development Department 
will help you find the right location lor your 
new plant. 


CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY 


An Electric and Natural Gas Utility Company Serving More Than 3,700,000 Michigan People 


GENERAL OFFICES... JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
DIVISION OFFICES Alma * Battle Creek ° Bay City ° Flint ° Grand Rapids (. Jackson . Kalamazoo 


lansing ° Muskegon °* Pontiac ° Saginaw ° Traverse City 





Company organization 
and what’s wrong with it 


PERSONALITY AND ORGANIZATION: THE CON- 
FLICT BETWEEN THE SYSTEM AND THE INDI- 


vipuAL by Chris Argyris. Harper & Brothers, 


19 FE. 33rd St... New York 16, 304 pages, $4. 

The way of the executive is hard. 
No sooner does a set of management 
principles win fairly general accept- 
Ahce than SOomMmeone COMES along \\ ith 
arguments and data designed to re- 
tute them. 

Protessor Argyris, research project 


director at the Yale Labor Manage- 


ment Center. has studied the _ re- 
sults of a tremendous quantity of 
research (his 


industrial relations 


own and others ) and has come up 
with some startling conclusions about 
current theories of company organi- 
zation. | 

Chiet among these is the conten- 
tion that the traditional principles 
of ftormal organization (chain of 
command, task specialization, and 
so on) inevitably make for trouble in 
practice. Worse still, he argues, the 
more mature. independent and ac- 
tive the people in the organization 
are, the more ftrustrating they are 
likely to find the formal organization 
and the greater will be the tendency 
toward disturbance. Further, he be- 
lieves that the formal organization 
built on currently accepted princi- 
ples tends to foster hostility between 
groups and individuals, and discour- 
ages interest in and support of the 
progress of the company as a whole. 


While 


ments his case in Great 


Professor Argvyris docu- 
detail. his 
views are unlikely to win wide ac- 
ceptance, especially since—as he ad- 
mits in his preface—he is readier to 
pinpoint what is wrong with com- 
pany organization than to prescribe 
for improvement. Nevertheless, his 


book 


large business organizations are a 


deserves attention. Todav’s 
comparati\ ely new phenomenon, and 
it is unlikely that problems otf struc- 
ture have been settled once and for 


all. In reviewing the 
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view expressed here, managers and 
organization specialists may be stim- 
ulated to consider new approaches 
which may ultimately result in ad- 
vances in the field. It may not be 
necessary or advisable to junk to- 
day s principles. but reexamination 
can do no harm. 


Making the best of it 


How ro Grow IN MANAGEMENT / 


Menzies Black. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.. 259 pages, $4.95 
Whether or not current torms of 
business organization are frustrating. 
business executives must live 
make the best of 
Black sup- 


plies advice on how to do it. and 


most 
within them and 
things as they are. Mr 


advance up the line in the process. 

“You must. he points out, prove 
your abilitv to do things in an ortho- 
dox manner before people will fol- 
low youon a trail-blazing expedition. 
Once you have won their confidence. 
they will rely on your judgment and 
you can | almost any- 
thing.” 

His sound, practical counsel is 


accomplish 


supplemented by checklists that en- 
able the executive to score himself 
on such tactors as decision-making 
and ability to communicate. 


Fun with administration 


PARKINSON S LAW AND OTHER STUDIES O} 
ADMINISTRATION by C. Northcote Parkin- 
son. Houghton, Mifflin Company, 2 Park St.., 
Boston, 113 pages, $3, 

This book is a spoot, but like all 
really good humor, it contains a con- 
siderable element of truth. Parkin- 
sons Law is simply that the number 
of subordinates in any organization, 
or any unit, increases at a predeter- 
mined annual rate (from 5.17 to 6.56 
per cent ) regardless of the amount 
of work to be done. Work, Professor 
Parkinson points out, “expands to fill 
the time available for its comple- 
tion... . The thing to be done swells 
in importance and complexity in di- 




















is not 
a 
‘‘miracle” 
fabric 


... but it 1s a highly superior fabric 
with special qualities that make it 
ideal to do the tough jobs that other 
fabrics can’t do. 


We make no outlandish claims 
about Coverlight. It combines great 
strength with light weight. It’s water- 
proof, durable and resistant to acids, 
oils, mildew and rot. It is extremely 
difficult to rip or tear. It remains 
flexible at extreme temperatures. 


No, Coverlight is not a “miracle” 
fabric... but it is the fabric you 
should consider for the rough, tough 
jobs where these specific qualities 
can make a good cover a better cover. 


*neoprene-coated nylon 


Another 


ULCAN 


RUBBER PRODUCT 


REEVES BROTHERS INC. 
Vu/can Rubber Products Division 
54 Worth Street «+ New York 13 N.Y. 
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WHY DONT 
| MIND MY 
OWN” 
BUSINESS | 
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maintenance, licensing, insurance, the other hundreds 


TRUCKS are OUR business! Put all your 
time, worries, capital into YOUR OWN 


business! 


Your local NTLS member-company will 


handle all details . . . 
of headaches, and furnish capital! Full-service NTLS truckleasing furnishes 
You “own 


everything but the driver your fleet of fully-maintained trucks 


with a single invoice. RELEASE yourself from ‘‘truck trouble.’’ Write for folder. 


Tes Nidional 
TRUCK LEASING 


SYSTEM 


23 E. JACKSON BLVD. «= SUITE D-I2 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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cut costs! 


make MASTERS electronically 


Stenal'ax 


This ONE machine does THREE office jobs. 


prepares Offset paper plates! 
cuts mimeograph stencils 


Low operating cost! 
Low cost per copy! 


makes single positive copies 


GET MORE OUT OF YOUR 
PRESENT DUPLICATING EQUIPMENT 


Exact masters, stencils or single copies No chemicals 


of letters, legal papers, office forms, 
news clippings, etc. are made simply 
and rapidly by Stenafax. Only seconds 
required to load, unload, and push a 
button. The operator can do other work, 
as the machine operates and shuts off 
automatically. The entire operation is 
on the one machine, with no additional | Penta 
paraphernalia. It is electronic, fast, | 
clean, accurate. 


No powders 
No developing 


| STENAFAX DIVISION, DR 12 
| 940 West 58th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 


| Please send Stenafax brochure to 


| Name 
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rect ratio with the time to be spent.” 

The statistical proot offered tor 
this is drawn from public adminis- 
tration, but execu- 
tives know that private organizations 


many company 
are by no means immune to the oper- 
ation of Parkinson's Law. They may 
also have seen the symptoms of the 
administrative disease “injelititis,” 
described in another chapter, and 
certainly they will appreciate the au- 
thors comments on retirement. 

In this book, too, Professor Parkin- 
son introduces a new principle that 
may be disquieting to companies 
now busily engaged In erecting new 
buildings designed to make possible 
new heights of efficiency. “A perfec- 
tion of planned layout, he says, “is 
achieved only by institutions on the 
point of collapse.” And he proves 


it. too. 


Dropping the pennies 


WHOLE-DoLLAR AccOoUNTING by Florenc: 
A. May and Herbert F. Klingman. Controll 
ership Foundation, Inc., 2 Park Ave., Net 
York 16, 335 pages, $7.90. 

Whole-dollar accounting—that is. 
rounding out amounts to the nearest 
dollar—is a work simplification meas- 
ure that has been applied by a num- 
ber of companies. In this book. the 
Controllership Foundation presents 
thirteen case histories, plus an expla- 
nation and evaluation of the tech- 
nique. 

The 
course, be applied to all accounts, 
but the Foundation finds that it can 
be successfully used in a wide vari- 
ety of business situations. Though 
the objections to it are carefully de- 
tailed, the researchers report: “All of 
our on-the-spot research, as well as 
diligent search in other published 
reports of actual experience with 
whole-dollar accounting, has failed 


rounding out cannot, of 


to produce any experience of basic 
weaknesses or disadvantages inher- 
ent in the whole-dollar accounting 
idea.” 


\ DICTIONARY FOR ACCOUNTANTS, 2ND EDI- 
rion by Eric L. Kohler. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 516 pages, $10. 

Although this book is designed for 
the accountant, executives will un- 
doubtedly find it useful for quick ret- 
erence, especially when handling 
technical material in which terms like 
“assumption - and “event” are used in 
a special accounting sense. Over 2,500 
terms are defined. 
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For a better way to protect your nest egg 


talk to the people at Chase Manhattan 


Unhappily, there are still people who 
carry their investment problems about 
with them wherever they go. 

Small as they are, such details as 
stock rights and records, call dates and 
coupons are frequently a nuisance to 
the nonprotessional. 

That's one reason why Chase Man- 
hattan has a Irust Department. 

A more important reason 1s to help 


you keep your nest egg intact, and to 
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make plans with you for ultimately 
conveying it to youl heirs with as little 
confusion and tax loss as possible. 

These nest egg services are imme- 
diately avatiable to you at Chase Man- 
hattan. The Bank will act as your Ex 
ecutor and’ lrustee, serve as Custodian 
of your securities, advise you on your 
investments, and plan your estate with 
you and your lawyer. 


For detailed information about the 


nest egg service that most interests you 
phone t{iAnover 2-6000 or write to: 
Personal Irust Departme nt, lhe 


Chase Manhattan Bank, 40 Wall 
Street. Ne V\ York L5. New York. 


THE 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


CHARTERED 
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SERVED BY THe 
NORFOLK AND WESTER, 


f 


t ware lo lel tt lo Me Lucdpe 


. there’s no “pressure”. . . you're 


When a manufacturer asks the Norfolk 
and Western to help locate a site for a new 
factory, our plant location specialists start 
work immediately. Because of their 
thorough knowledge of The Land of Plenty 
and their specialized experience, there is 
little waste motion. 

Operating quietly and efficiently, they 
assemble the facts needed about various sites 
best meeting your requirements, and present 


those facts to you. You're under no obli- 





» MARY 
‘ ia” LAN, 
_* WEST 
* VIRGINIA 
VIRGINIA 


NORTH “CAROLINA 
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gation . 
the judge. 
There are many good locations in The 
Land of Plenty for numerous types of manu- 
facture. Since you have everything to gain 
and nothing to lose, you should hear the 
story about this growing and progressive 
region and what it offers you. All we ask 


is a chance to tell it to the judge. 


Write, wire or call: 


L. E. Ward, Jr., Manager 

industrial and Agricultural Dept. 

Drawer DR-786(Phone Diamond 4-1451, Ext, 474) 
Norfolk and Western Railway 

Roanoke, Virginia. 


OOK, 2nd Wester 


RAILWAY 
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URGE TO DECENTRALIZE 
continued from page 42 


the earmarks of his outstanding tal- 
ents. During the 1940's, however, the 
business grew too large for any one 
man, whatever his capabilities. \c- 
cordingly, Paul Galvin began to de- 
centralize. He built up a strong sub- 
ordinate organization and promptly 
began to push much of the burden of 
running the business on to his key 
managers. Today, Motorola is highly 
decentralized. With over $225 mil- 
annual the 
world’s largest manufacturer devoted 


lion sales. it rates as 


exclusively to electronic products. 


Staff Needs Multiply 


Multiplication ot product lines also 
tends to increase the burden on top 
executives in geometric proportion. 
Let a food company market its prod- 
uct in 40 states instead of four and its 
problems are, at worst, multipled by 
ten. But let the company branch o=t 
into pharmaceuticals, mechanical 
equipment, and electronics, and the 
increase is immeasurably greater. As 
a result, diversification creates a need 
to redistribute the burden. 

Take Carrier Corporation as a case 
In point. Carrier operated under a 
centralized management for many 
vears. So long as the company was 
small and concentrated largely on 
centrifugal refrigeration equipment. 
it tound this arrangement suitable. 
Then, before and after World War II. 
Carrier began to grow at an accel- 
erated pace ancl to diversify. It spread 
into unitary equipment completely 
the factory, 
room and residential air conditioners. 


assembled at such as 
and broadened its lines of commer- 
cial and industrial products. This was 
the cue for the decentralization which 
has enabled it to grow and diversify 
with continued vigor. 

There are almost as many prescrip- 
tions for decentralization as there are 
companies that have decentralized. 
But boiled down to essentials, the 
“how of 


be 


decentralization can 


summed up in four principles: 





1. Decentralization must be bal- 
anced by appropriate centralization. 


Every move toward decentraliza- 
tion must be matched by an appro- 
priate centralization of authority. A 
central intelligence must retain au- 
thority to guide, coordinate, and con- 
trol the operating elements so that 
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AGE-OLD PRACTICE REPLACED BY 
VERIFAX COPYING IN THOUSANDS OF OFFICES 


TO NEED to dictate paragraphs 
N quoting trom letters, reports, 
the 
text over and over again in separate 


news articles—to dictate same 
memos to key men. 

So much easier to jot your com- 
like “Joe, note 


this’ —and send 


ments on the original 


this’; “Bill, check 








ONLY $148 ... Kodak’s new Verifax 
Signet Copier makes 5 copies in 1 min- 
ute for just 24e6¢ each. Even one-man 


offices report saving its cost the very 
first month! Thousands in use Pavs to 
have one in every department. 


Price quoted subject to change without notice. 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Business Photo Methods Division terete 


343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send free copy of Don Herold’s 4-12 
hew booklet How I Learned the Veritax of Life.” 


Name 





MAIL COUPON TODAY 
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\ concerned. 
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copies to all 

secretaryv can whisk out » OF 
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2C €aCh?. 

Lots Ot othe short cuts . 


ten minutes here. ten minutes 


Sav ¢ 

there all dav long. Sate to sav 
vour Verifax Copier will pay for itself 
the first month in saving dicta 


tion and ty pine. alone. 


Free—new Don Herold booklet. Famous 


cartoonist-humorist’s booklet has smiles 
ind work , g tips } haojcce 

secretaries on every pag 1] t 

SWel half Vou! mail without dictat 

tvping - How to keep sales | ids hot 
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in | minute for less than 20é¢. 
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MISSES NOTHING ~~ 
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what's your. ° 


CARRYING 


6,000 pound unit loads are effi- 
ciently and economically handled 
in USP Palletainers—and, empty 
Palletainers can be “‘flat-folded’”’ for 
space savings and lower return rates. 


What's it costing you to handle materials to and 
from production or assembly lines, in and out 
of storage, truck loading and transporting? There 
is am easy way...a practical, economical way 
with versatile USP Palletainers. 

Palletainers have simplified materials handling 
for thousands of plants in scores of industries. 
And, these practically indestructible containers 
can save you valuable time and money both in 
and out of your plant. Whether you’re process- 
ing, storing or distance-hauling, Palletainers pro- 
vide the practical answer. Available in four basic 
types and a broad range of practical standard- 
ized sizes. They’re engineered for safer handling, 
ceiling high stacking, faster 8-way entry for fork 
truck plus the advantages of content visibility for 
speedy inventory. 


For Full information on Pailetainers... 
including names and locations of users, 
or for obligation-free consultation on 
Palletainer application in your plant — 
write, wire or call Union Steel, today! 
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they will proceed toward a common 
objective as an integrated whole 

not as loosely associated entities pull 
ing every which way to their inde 
pendent ends. 

What must be centralized? The an 
swer lies in reserving to top manage- 
ment of the company only the au- 
thoritv that cannot be exercised ef- 
tectively at the operating levels. Cen- 
tralized authorities must include 
planning, organization, coordination, 
motivation, and control for the enter- 
prise as a Ww hole. 

The centralized authority must es- 
tablish over-all objectives and pol- 
icies for the company as a whole, be- 
cause perspective on the total needs 
of the enterprise exists only at the 
top. When properly stated, these cor- 
porate plans suide each operating 
element in planning its own targets. 

Effective centralized planning can- 
not be arbitrary. Subordinate man- 
agers cannot be expected to carry out 
plans with enthusiasm and enterprise 
unless they have participated in de- 
veloping of those plans. At United 
Parcel Service, policies covering ev- 
ery major aspect of the business are 
set forth in a policy book. Every 
United Parcel Service supervisor and 
was asked to contribute 
ideas and recommendations when 
they are formulated. And every su- 
pervisor had an opportunity to re- 
view each of the policies when they 
were revised. Because of this partici- 
pation, the policies are thoroughly 
understood and receive wholehearted 
support. 

The central authority must also de- 
cide other plans, in both manage- 
ment and functional areas, which af- 
fect the total enterprise. For exam- 
ple, a uniform chart of accounts must 
be approved and enforced by the 
chief executive or a consolidated bal- 
ance sheet will be impossible. The 
same. is usually true of personnel 


£8? DO he iS | 


policies. 

As a case in point, Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products endeavors to maintain 
a policy of promotion from within. 
When there is an opening for a pro- 
fessional, executive, or administra- 
tive emplovee in one of the operat- 
ing divisions, the opportunity is of- 
fered to any qualified emplovee in 
another division for whom the job 
would be a promotion. This means 
such personnel functions as_ salary 
classifications and salary ranges must 
be standardized. 

The over-all organization plan for 
S REVIEW 
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the company should be established 
and maintained centrally also. There 
must be central coordination of the 
activities of the operating divisions, 
or their pulling and hauling is likely 
to tear the whole structure apart. 


2. The degree of decentralization 
is limited by the availability of effec- 
tive controls. 


Company management can decen- 
tralize only to the extent it can evalu- 
ate activities of operating units, to 
determine how well they are doing 
and to take corrective action if thev 
fall behind. 

The most effective means of con- 
trol for the decentralized company 
is the profit center plan, under which 
each decentralized manager is held 
accountable for the profit and_ loss 
of the unit he manages. Where profit 
center decentralization is most effec- 
tive, he also participates in an in- 
centive plan that ties his total income 
directly to his profit achievement. 

A classic example—and_ certainly 
one of the pioneers—of effective profit 
center decentralization is Du Pont. 
Each of the product divisions oper- 
ates on a highly autonomous basis. 
Each manutactures and sells its own 
buv and _= sell 
among themselves, generally on the 
same outside cu 
Their products even compete in the 


products. Divisions 


terms as customers. 
same markets. 

At Ford Motor Company, too, each 
product division is measured in terms 
of profit and loss. To make this pos- 
sible, each division is given the staf 
it needs: manufacturing engineering. 
production programraing and control, 
plant engineering, quality control. 
industrial relations, and finance. 

Controls directly limit the extent 
ot possible decentralization. As the 
chief executive of one multi-plant 
processing company put it. somewhat 
ruefully, after two truitless attempts 
to decentralize: “Never try to run a 
spirited team without a firm hand on 
the reins.” 


3. Appropriate organization struc- 
ture aids decentralization. 


Decentralization is possible in any 
type of organization structure, and it 
can be instituted by any manager, at 
any level. But some types of or 
ganization facilitate decentralization, 
while others make it difficult. 

Consider first the functional form 
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“Gee whiz, Dad... the company 


gave you a Hamilton!” 


Dad isn’t really a hero, genius or record-breaker. But he has been 


dependable and on the 1ob for twenty vears—and didn’t have to 
wait til the end of the road to receive recognition. He's only 42 and 
And, the coi pany | 


will benefit, 
judging from the look on Dad’s tace when he said: *“Most watches 


has many good years ahead. too, 
° } = } | | 
tell only the time, but my HAmItrton tells how they feel about me! 


A good Service Award Plan helps keep morale high... which 

is good for productivity avd profits. 
Would you like to know why so many companies use Award 
Plans for Service, Sales and Safety achievement?! Your first step 1s 
: 


to mall this coupon tor our helpful booklet, ““Guide to Ft mploy ee 


Award Planning.” 


More HAMILTON watches are awarded than all others combined 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 
Presentation Sales, Dept. D-12, Lancaster, Pa. 
Gentlemen: Please send me my copy of “Guide to Employee Award 
Planning’ 
Name. 





Title a andi a sandman 


Company 


Address. Sn 
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Du Mont Industrial Television is pre-planned 
to accommodate all your needs for the 
years to come — your initial 

investment is protected, 

whatever your future 

requirements... 


Start with low-cost, 
completely self- 
contained camera... 


pase Add complete remote 
Be operation of camera 
at any later date. 





SI Z Add more cameras 
” Your choice of 
camera design 

depending upon 

requirements... 


a ~Wide choice of 
picture monitors up 
to 27” screen size... 


As your system 
expands you can 
build up a complete, 
centralized control 
station for switching 
cameras and 
monitors... 


‘Aoi you can add 
Du Mont Industrial re wceved oe 
Television is completely to-side and tilt up 
Du Mont FROM CAMERA a eee 
TO MONITOR. It is sold 
and serviced by local, 
factory-trained contractors 


throughout the country. 


INDUSTRIAL TELEVISION DEPARTMENT 
ALLEN B. DU MONT LABORATORIES, INC. 
760 Bloomfield Ave., Clifton, N. J. 


[} Send complete details 
[] Arrange a demonstration at my convenience 


Name Title 
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of organization. Here a high degree 
of centralization automatically en- 
sues because only the president is 
organizationally placed to handle 
decisions involving all functions. 
Hence the full weight of every oper- 
ating proble m of any import: ince in- 
evitably lands squarely on him. Since 
the functional heads cannot com- 
mand all the costs that affect their 
profits, they cannot be held fully ac- 
countable. Usu: uly the only workable 
alternative is to hold them respon- 
sible only for the costs over which 
they have authority. 

To Each Its Own 

\ desirable preliminary to decen- 
tralization is usually to reorganize 
the company on a divisionalized ba- 
sis. In product divisionalization, each 
product, or group of related prod- 
ucts, is organized as a small business 
unit in itself. It is given its own man- 
agement, sales, engineering, and 
other staffs it needs to operate as an 
independent entity within the frame- 
work of the business as a whole. 

Du Pont is divisionalized on a 
product basis. Each of the division 
managers has been delegated au- 
thority to buy his own raw materials 
and to de velop his own manufactur- 
ing processes. He is fully account- 
able for the company’s investment 
in plants, laboratories, processes, fa- 
cilities, and personnel assigned _ to 
him. 

Geographical divisionalization will 
enable the company to accomplish 
similar results. Each region or area 
is established as a business unit in its 
own right and given the administra- 
tive and operating tools it needs to 
operate independently. Then it can 
be held accountable for its profits. 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, for instance, has divided its 
business into seven geographic divi- 
sions. Each handles its own actuarial, 
real estate, investment, medical. 
legal, and advertising functions, op- 
erating along broad policy lines set 
by the corporate headquarters in 
Newark, N.] 

Pacific Gas and Electric, serving a 
territory with rapidly expanding pop- 
ulation and industry, established its 
thirteen geographic divisions early. 
As demand for electric, gas, water, 
and steam skyrocketed, the company 
was able to meet it at each step by 
continually enlarging the responsi- 
bility and authority it had decentral- 
ized to its oper: ating divisions. The 
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manager of each geographical divi- 


sion directs and coordinates the elec- 
tric, gas, water, or steam heat opera- 
tions of his division. And the division 


managers, in turn, have delegated an 


increasing measure of authority to 
their districts. Centralized control is 
maintained over the dispatching of 
and natural gas. 


electric power 


4. Decentralization demands ca- 
pable managers. 


The popular idea that decentral- 
ization develons managers is true to 
One of the 
tive ways to improve a man s ability 


some extent. most efttec- 


to manage is to give him enough au- 
thority to carry work through to com- 
pletion within broad policy limits— 
and let 
results. 


him stand or fall by. the 


eftec- 


tive only if the people to whom deci- 


But decentralization can be 


sion-making 1S delegated are capable 
of making effective decisions. As one 
company president put it: “I cant 
afford to decentralize 


that my 


unless | have 


some confidence manage- 


ment will make the right decisions 
more than halt the time. 

The fact that additional manage- 
rial talent will be 


a company that is planning to de- 


needed means that 
centralize must first undertake a sys- 
tematic and vigorous program to de- 
velop broad-gage managers who are 
capable 
controlling all the 


ot planning, coordinating, 


and functions 


necessary to company operations. 


The Ultimate Payoff 


difficult and 
[It demands 
critical self-examination by 
ment. There must be a high measure 
of psychological conditioning before 
managers will be willing to delegate. 


Decentralization is a 
often costly undertaking. 
manage- 


and executives will need _ self-disci- 
pline and a certain measure of humil- 
ity. But once 
complished, it can break the shackles 
of inertia and give every individual 
in the company added opportunity 
to strive, achieve, and win tangible 
recognition for whatever he accom- 
plishes. 

This kind of investment in people 
stimulates initiative and yields en- 
thusiasm and loyalty. Once the com- 
pany has reached a certain size and 
degree of complexity, it is perhaps 
the surest w ay to long-term produc- 
tivity and profits. END 


decentralization is ac- 
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FIVE THOUSAND 
GLASS TUBES 





SAFELY CRADLED... 


There’s 








Write for the man or 


the informative booklet, 


“Materials Handling, 
Stacking, Warehouse 
Application.” 
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4-way entry pal/et 
for extra-handling ease! 


always something new in 





. and now it’s glass tubes, fragile as can on 
At one time the manufacturer expected a 
much as 15% breakage per shipment. Now, 
safe-packed in sturdy Wirebounds, losses have 
tt to less than two percent including 
export shipments. . . with 832% savings in con- 
tainer costs! That’s because Wirebounds - 
constructed of rugged light wood and rein- 
forced with strong steel wire — are custom- 
designed to do specific jobs better. Lab-tested 
to assure the just-right rigidity or resiliency 
that assures added protection, Wirebounds 
can be stacked high as you please, indoors or 
out. Wirebound pallet boxes or bins take any 
bulk product: agricultural, chemical, indus- 


trial. Find out what the special qualities of a 
wirebound container can do for your product. 
Ask for a Sales Engineer to call . 


.. today. 











WIREBOUND BOX 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Room 1186, 327 So. La Salle St., Chicago 4, III 


















. CHEVROLET 
MEDIUM- AND HEAVY-DUTY HAULERS 


New V8 power! New 6 stamina! 


New Chevro/et trucks is the famous Jobmaster 6 with more 
power than ever (150 h.p.) and more 


bring you modern V8 engines built-in dependability as well. 
with more staying power... And standard power in Series 70 
great 6’s built to keep and 80 models is new and better, 
. | too! The big Heavy-Duty Super 
on delivering on job after Taskmaster V8, rated at a high 175 
job after job. And a V8 so h.p. brings you new features that 
a iia 7 aah mean dollar-saving efficiency on jobs 
new in Gesign ll even l0Ons that work a truck hard. 
different on the outside / But that’s not all! Series 90 and 
100 trucks provide a new kind of big 
Here’s modern truck power from truck power, the 230-h.p. Work- 
Chevrolet! Standard in middle- master V8, with revolutionary 
weight Series 50 L.C.F. models is a Wedge-Head design. It develops : ep: 
new edition of the Heavy-Duty high power and torque at fuel-saving — ay dees vearvat siete aan 
a ns S z edge-Head design! Com- 
Taskmaster V8 with 160 h.p. for low r.p.m. See your Chevrolet NR A CE CE ae 
fleet hauling and new durability fea- dealer about Chevy’s new brand of shaped to get omits power, 
tures such as Stellite-faced exhaust hustle! . . . Chevrolet Division of top economy from regular 
valves. Standard in Series 60 models General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. grade fuel! _ 





Latest editions of the ‘“‘Big Wheel’’ in trucks 
NEW CHEVROLET TASK-FORCE 58 TRUCKS 
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F YOUR EXPORT SALES curve 
shows signs of topping off, or if you 
are thinking of exploring overseas 
markets to take up the lag in domes- 
tic sales, you'll need to appraise three 
basic sales factors—channels, com- 
pensation, and competition. And the 
expected advent of a buyers’ mar- 
ket will spur a closer look at these 
three basics in the coming months. 

To determine existing patterns of 
sales channels. compensation paid, 
and the kind and degree of competi- 
tion encountered in overseas mar- 
kets, DR&MI recently asked a repre- 
sentative group of 118 U.S. compa- 
nies to report on their programs and 
their experiences. The first phase of 
this study—an analysis of credit terms 
utilized in selling $545 million worth 
of U.S. products to 7,258 accounts 
abroad—was published in the No- 
vember issue (“Know Your Export 
Credit 
from the same group ot respondents. 
which are analyzed in this article, 
vield data on sales techniques that 
will be helpful both to the experi- 
enced U.S. exporter and the new- 


Terms, page 85). Reports 


COMmMer. 


Main Sales Channels 


The sales agent, whether he oper 
ates from an elaborate establishment 
and 
pockets, equals in entrepreneurial ac- 
tivity both of the other sales channels 
combined. Distributors (or whole- 
salers) are employed in one of three 


or carries his office in his hat 
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ALEXANDER O. STANLEY, /nternational Markets Editor 


TYPES OF SALES CHANNELS 
percentage 


Direct to 


Agents Distributors Retailers 


Latin America. .52 35 13 
Europe........54 26 20 
Middle East... .40 27 33 
ee 22 22 
rar Gest. ......@ 31 24 


Cases reported. Direct sales to retail- 


ers, bypassing both agents and dis- 
tributors, are made in only one of 
five cases. 

Of course, the patterns vary by 
country and by trade (see 
table, page 76). But it is interesting 


to note the disparities that show up 


group 


when the returns are consolidated by 
areas (see table above ) : 

During the past decade, overseas 
affiliations through 
capital and know-how have grown in 


investment of 


number and extent and have begun 
to acquire importance in the over-all 
picture of overseas sales channels. 
Inspired by a combination of in- 
creased market potential and restric- 
tive import practices abroad, U.S. 
companies have transplanted produc- 
tion and distribution 
many of the 60 key markets overseas. 


facilities to 


Forty-one, or slightly more than one- 
third of the 118 respondents, re- 
ported some afhliation of this kind 
in one or more countries. Latin Amer- 


ica led with S81 units, followed by 
Europe with 61 units. Africa was a 
poor third with 24 units. and the 
Middle and Far East including 


Oceania ) trailed far down with seven 
units each. The most popular ar- 
rangement was licensing agreements 
which were in effect in 102 cases out 
of LSO. Partially owned atfhiliates ac- 
and wholly 


counted tor 43°) cases 


* . >} 
owned OVeTSECAS branches tO! oO. 


Range of Compensation 


(Commissions paid to agents and 
discounts allowed to distributors and 
retailers are aftected by trade prac 
tices, market conditions, and compe 
tition. Consequently. thev varv wide 
lv. ranging all the way trom 44 of | 
per cent to 40 per cent. Basically, the 
rFeSpOnses indicated limited variation 
by country of sale and considerable 


variation by product Companies 


were likely to use the same basis of 
? } 

across the board 

\ires. London 


Manila. As a 


popul ir 


compensation 
whether in Buenos 
Cairo, Capetown, 01 
thumb. the 


ranges were from | tod ! 


rule ot most 
eT cent and 
from oto 15 per cent with 5 per cent 
discounts most tre 


Detailed 


mation on the 72 product categories 


COMMISSIONS Or 


quently mentioned mfrol 


represented by the responds nts ap 
pear On pace 16 
Competitive Factors 

To pin down the competitive pres 
encountered 
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sure points curret tly 





overseas, the companies in the survey 
were asked to indicate which of four- 
teen factors were giving them the 
most trouble. The answers are re- 
ported in detail in the table on page 
77. (The data have been analyzed in 
units of frequency of me ntion rather 
than percentages, to allow for a com- 
parative evaluation by factor, by 
country, and by product. in terms of 
total and repe titive responses. ) 

In terms of area and product, the 
following are the highlights of the 
competitive story: 


e Lower prices 


No. 1 on the complaint parade. 
this factor was high on the list of 
problems in 44 of the 60 countries 
reviewed and in seventeen of the 2] 
major trade groups analyzed. More 
than a fourth of those who answered 
this question (27 per cent) consid- 


ered it the most important competi- 
tive element. Comments by some of 
the respondents indicated that: (1) 
European products were being of- 
fered at lower prices in world mar- 
kets: (2) local branches of U.S. and 
foreign companies were enjoying and 
pushing a price edge; and (3) price 
competition from — locally oA se 
manufacturing companies without 
foreign affiliation was increasing. 
Price competition was mentioned 
as the predominant factor in fifteen 
of the 24 Latin American markets 
studied, but seemed less of a factor 
in Europe, where it received fewer 
mentions. Still, it occupied the No. ] 
slot in nine of the fifteen markets, 
notably Scandinavia. Italy, Germany, 
and Holland. In the Middle East, it 
was encountered in three of the four 
markets reviewed—which is not sur- 
prising, since this area has been tra- 
ditionally considered within the ex- 
port orbit of Europe. Not so serious 
in Africa, it shared importance with 
other competitive problems,  al- 
though it occupied first aya in 
five of the nine markets. In the 
East, only one market—Hong et 
the discount center of the area—was 
designated as a price trouble center. 
By trade GrOUps, lower prices were 
the prime sales block in only eight 
of 21 major industrial groups, shar- 
ing the first spot with other factors 
(or running a close second) in eight 
other groups. Prime complainers 
were chemical products; non-electri- 
cal machinery; and professional, sci- 
entific, and controlling instruments. 
continued on page 78 
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TABLE |: TYPICAL OVERSEAS SALES CHANNELS, COMPENSATION, AND 


FOREIGN AFFILIATIONS OF 118 U.S. COMPANIES 


( B—Range of Compen- C—Types of Sales Channels Used D—Number and Kind of 
A—No. sation (percentages ) Foreign Affiliations 





KEY * ol Bi B2 B3 cl C2 C3 D1 


ms D2 
; aa. Low Median High Agents’ Distributors Direct to Branch Pagtly Owned License 


Retailers Affiliate 


D3 


Agreement 





B3 Cl cs 3 


D1 


D2 D3 





FOOD AND ALLIED PRODUCTS, n.e.s. 100 





Canned Foods........... ; 5 90 10 
Flour & Grain Mill Products : 10 82 10 8 
Prepared Feeds for Animals lo §8=—6. 80 6 4 
ee ere 

Chocolate & Cocoa Products......... | | 84 16 
go eer eee 217 80 15 





TEXTILE MILL PRODUCTS 





Yarn Mill Products....... 2 10 100 
Woolens & Worsteds : 5 100 





APPAREL 





Men’s & Boys’ Clothing. . : 100 
Work Shirts......... ; 100 
Women’s & Children’s Undw , 7§ 
Foundations & Corsets.............. 2 2 72 





FURNITURE & FIXTURES 





Metal Office Furniture 
Public Building Furniture 





PAPER & ALLIED PRODUCTS, n.e.s. 





he 


Pulp Mills........ ease seeeeecesacees 646 
Paper Coating & Glazing 8 
PUMOTUORTG TOMOE ..o00.c5 cas cn tsorse.s 607 


— 





Ole Wasa 


nN 


CHEMICALS & ALLIED PRODS.,n.e.s. 47 





Industrial Inorganic Chemicals. 
Plastic Materials 
Pharmaceutical Preparations 
Paints, Enamels & Varnishes. 


Essential Oils 
i Ee a ee ee ee 








PETROLEUM & COAL PRODUCTS 





Petroleum Refining 
C oke 





LEATHE g & PRODUCTS 





Footwear 





STONE, CLAY & GLASS PRODUC TS 





Pressed & Blown Glassware 
Pressed & Blown Glassware (Retail). 
ON EPO PT Peer 





PRIMARY METAL INDUSTRIES 








Steel Works & Rolling Mills Pdts..... 
Wire Drawing 
PYUMAry MCtSIS 1.6.5...» . 220 00rscers 





FABRICATED METAL PRODUCTS 





Heating & Cooking Apparatus ; 10 
Structural Steel; ornamental metal..... 22 324% 
Screw Machine Products............. 10 100 





MACHINERY (EXCEPT ELECTRICAL) 





Agricultural Machinery 77 H 25 35 50 
Construction & Mining Machinery.... 10 10 50 
Metal Working Machinery 2 

Textile Machinery 2 10 10 10 =©100 
Paper Industries Machinery 2 10 10 10 100 
Printing Trade Machy. & Equip....... ; 50 
Pumps & Compressors ; 32 1010-20 26 50 
Industrial Trucks & Mtls. Handling ae 

Refrigerators, Air Conditioners. 








ELECTRICAL MACHINERY & 
EQUIPMENT n.es.s. 





Wiring Devices & Supplies 

Power & Distribution Transformers.... 
Elec. Equipment—Industrial n.e.s 
Electrical Appliances 

Communication Equipment 








TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT _ 











Motor Vehicle Parts & Acces 
PROF. , SCIEN. & CNTRL. INSTR., n.e.s. 
Mech. Measuring & Control. Instr... 
Photographic Equip. & Supplies... 
Watches & Clocks & Devices 
“i _MANUFACTURING INDUS- 
RIES 























Silver & Plated Ware 
Costume Jewelry & Novelties. 
l mbrellas, Parasols, Canes 








MISC. TRADE & SERVICES 





Whol. Amusement & Sporting Goods . 

Whol. Automotive Equipment. 

Whol. Dry Goods & eines “oe 

Whol. Piece Goods.... rn 5 5 100 
Apparel (Brokers) 5 100 
General Stores... 50 
Professional Engineering Se rvices 33 
Export Brokers ype eee 2 § 5-15 3314 80 
Others Miscellaneous n.e.s............ 16 33 8 





n.e.s.—Not Elsewhere Specified 
Figures in bold in these tables represent highest percentage or frequency factors 


DUN‘'S REVIEW and Modern 


Industry 





TABLE II: KINDS OF COMPETITIVE FACTORS ENCOUNTERED BY 118 U.S. | 


COMPANIES OVERSEAS 


Lower prices: B. Limited dollar exchange; C. Longer credit 
FE. Newly established foreign branches; F. Loca 
Newly established branches 


KEY:A 
and import controls; 
s. Higher discounts or commissions; H. 
panies under foreign license agreements; J. 
ment; L. Higher dollar rate vs. other foreign currencies 


TABULATIONS BY COUNTRY 
rOTAL A Cc DE 


Argentina....... 5. ¢ & 
SS so 6 dws 2 ‘ 6 
Brazil.. 10 
Br. West Indies | 7 : 4 
ae ohn yt fs a 6 
Colombia. 

Costa Rica 

Cuba... 

Dominican Republic 
Ecuador... 

El Salvador.. 
Guatemala. 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Mexico. . 
Netherlands Antilles 
Nicaragua. 
Panama... 
Paraguay. 

Peru... 

Puerto Rico 
Surinam. 
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a ra ' 
Belgium Luxembourg...... 
Denmark 

France... 

Germany 

Greece. . 

lreland.. 

Italy... 

Netherl: 

Norway. 

Portugal... 

Spain.. 

Sweden 

Switzerland... 

United Kingdom.. 
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EUROPE 





Egypt. 
Israel. 
Syria... 
Turkey.... 


SASS 





wo 


MIDDLE EAST. 





Belgian Congo.. 

Br. East Africa.. 

Br. West Africa 

Fr. Equat. Africa.. 
Fr. West Africa 
Ghana... 

Liberia... 

Morocco. 

Un. of South Africa 
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Australia 
Hong Kong 
India.. ve 
Indonesia..... 
Japan.... 
New Zealand 
Pakistan. 
Philippines. 
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FAR EAST & OCEANIA ~ 43 72 





TABULATIONS BY PRIMARY TRADE GROUPS 





Food & Allied Products 45 | 
Textile Mill Products re wa eee § 4 | 
Apparel & Fabric Products........... 3 40 
Furniture & Allied Products 3 7 2 1S 4 
Paper & Allied Products 28 24 
Chemicals & Allied Products . 40 1 34 
Petroleum & Coal Products 24 3 
Leather Products .4 § 3 9 
Stone, Clay, & Glass Products 11 7 
Primary Metal Products. 3 
Fabricated Metal Products 26 
Machinery, non-electrical. . . 7 Y 
Machinery & Supplies, elec. : 
Transportation Equipment 

Prof., Sci., & Control. Inst 

Miscellaneous Mfg. Industries 

Wholesalers, all products. 

Service Organizations 

Miscellaneous Services 

Export Brokers. 

Unclassified . 


< 


4 





Total 


34 171 
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"DUST crosses | 


HAD US ALL | 
TIED UP?” 











. until we discovered dust control, 
thanks to Pangborn, and began 
cutting costs in our plant!’ 


Pangborn Dust Control cut 
your costs—lower housekeeping ex- 
pense, increase machinery life, im- 
prove working conditions, 
valuable material and give you 
many other benefits. If dust has you 
all tied up, write for Bulletin 922 to: 
PANGBORN CORP., Hagerstown 4, 
Md. Manufacturers of Dust Contro! 
and Blast Cleaning Equipment 
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INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST 
LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 


speed up the handling of heavy 


materials economically for America’s 
leading corporations 


Shown here is a 50 ton Industrial Brownhoist diese! 
locomotive crane doing a big logging job for a 


electric 


big lumber company in the western part of the United Stctes. 


During the last 80 years Brownhoist Cranes have 
been accepted as standard by most of the biggest 
corporations in the country—railroads, steel mills, 
dock operators, manufacturing plants, in fact, 
virtually every segment of American industry. 

If you have a big material handling job, 

write for the new Industrial Brownhoist 

Catalog No. 562 


SUBSIDIARY OF 


Penn-Texas / 


CAR DUMPER LOCOMOTIVE CRANE 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORPORATION, BAY CITY, 


DISTRICT OFFICES: New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Montreal, Canada « AGENCIES: Detroit, Birmingham, Houston 


MICHIGAN 


San_ Francisco, 
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e Limited dollar exchange 


The No. 2 impediment to sales was 
the limited availability of dollar ex- 
change—which is, of course, difficult 
for the individual company to cor- 
rect by direct means other than re- 
sort to local investment or licensing. 

lt appeared as a sales deterrent in 
4 countries and six of the major 
trade groups. It was a key factor in 
countries: Ar 
the West 
Ecuador. 
| \1] 
countries have been having exchange 
difficulties, and all of them 
are Ina particularly exposed condi- 


Latin American 
Bolivia, Brazil. 
Chile. 
and 


nine 
ventina, 
licies Colombia 


Paraguay Uruguay. these 


almost 


tion because of their heavy depend 
ence on one or two key exportable 
commodities -— coffee, wheat. beef. 
wool, and copper and other metals. 
in particular—that are finding world 
markets softening in volume. and 
value. 

Dollar exchange was a less sensi. 
tive factor in Europe. It was picked 
as the No. 1 problem in seven mar- 
kets—Austria, France, Greece, Italy. 
Portugal, Spain, and the United King- 
dom-—all of which have had fiscal 
woes in recent months. In the Middle 
East, at four of the markets 
reviewed classified pre- 
senting dollar difficulties. A factor 
in Africa, but not y the 
most important, limited dollar funds 
shared the first spot with other com- 
petitive pressures. As to the Far East, 
the dollar situation was defined as 
the No. 1 trouble spot in all eight 
markets reviewed—although in the 
Philippines it shared first place with 
lower prices. 

When the replies are classified by 
industry, it appears that dollar short- 
to the 


chemicals group; the stone. clay. and 


least 
were as 


necessarily 


ages are most troublesome 
glass products group; and the ma- 
chinery groups, both electrical and 
But the 
seemed to be much less a factor in 
other industrial Peculiarly 
enough, the products of the latter 
normally would tall into the less es- 


non-electrical. shortages 


areas. 


sential categories of allowable im- 
ports, according to typical patterns 
followed by foreign governments in 
their selection of what is or is not 
vital to their economies. One possible 
explanation is that imports of ma- 
chinery, for example, usually involve 
heavier individual commitments, and 
have been eating into dollar ex- 
change reserves at a faster rate than 
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A whole week’s work 


now takes us just 4 hours... 


with this new Ozalid One-Writing method 
for all accounting reports ! 


IT STARTED ONE DAY LAST YEAR— 
THE PRESIDENT CAME INTO MY OFFICE... 
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EACH OF THESE THREE GIRLS SPENDS A GOOD PART BUT IF WE USED THE OZALID DIRECT COPY 
OF EACH WEEK TYPING ACCOUNTING REPORTS AND SYSTEM, WE'D ELIMINATE ALL THIS TYPING. ONE 


| WE’VE GOT TO DO SOMETHING ABOUT WEEKLY ACCOUNTING RECORDS. THE WEEKLY SALES REPORT. FOR EXAMPLE GIRL COULD DO THE JOB IN A LOT LESS TIME 


REPORTS. COPIES ARE GETTING UP TO MANAGEMENT TOO LATE 

63g a a MRR 6 
| THINK I'VE GOT THE ANSWER 
LET ME EXPLAIN 


2 eee, 


YES. THEY’RE A LOT MORE ACCURATE. THE JOB IS REALLY A BREEZE NOW. IT THE PURCHASING DEPARTMENT LIKES OURS 
TOO AND WE SAVE HOURS OF TYPING ONLY TAKES ME 4 HOURS A WEEK SO MUCH, THEY’RE PUTTING IN THEIR OWN | 


i'M GLAD TO SEE WE'RE NOW 
GETTING THOSE REPORTS ON TIME 


Lowest Cost Per Copy 
Ozalid Direct Copying ends wasteful ‘‘repeat writing’’ in 
every department...makes dry, perfect copies in seconds. 
And a letter-size sheet of Ozalid paper costs you less than 
a penny —lowest cost per copy of any copying process. 
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MADE BRIGHTER 
THAN BRIGHT WITH 
FLUORESCENT DYE 


WESTON'S 


HAND WEAVE 


IN BRILLIANT WHITE WOVE OR LAID...AND COLORS 


Here’s the ideal paper for sales letterheads, an- 
nouncements, notices . . . for any application that will 
benefit from added interest and attention. Weston’s 
HAND WEAVE is now Offered in both laid and wove 
finishes featuring a radiant blue-white color made out- 


PAPERS standingly bright with fluorescent dye. 


Laid finish is also available in four attractive pastel 
colors: Ivory, Blue, Green and Gray. Matching en- 


velopes in bright white and colors. 


Ask your printer to show you samples of this bril- 
liant new letterhead paper . . . or write for the new 


Weston’s HAND WEAVE sample book. Address Dept. DR 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
Makers of Papers for Business Records Since 1863 
DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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exchange could be produced by the 
pedestrian pace of exports of agricul- 
tural and extractive commodities. 

¢ Longer credit terms 

No. 3 on the list of sales woes, the 
extension of longer credit terms by 
competitors, was giving U.S. compa- 
nies particular trouble in Latin Amer- 
ca -especially in Costa Rica. Mexico. 
Puerto Rico, and Venezuela—where 
it was the second most important 
complaint. It was of considerably less 
consequence in Europe and in the 
Middle East, except in Syria. It 
was only occasionally mentioned in 
Africa and was tar down the line as 
a sales problem in the Far East. But 
what this factor lost in emphasis in 
any particular market it made up in 
over-all averages, and for world mar- 
kets as a whole was high on the list 
of obstacles to export sales. 

[It seemed a serious problem to 
these industry groups: food, paper, 
petroleum and coal products, non- 
electrical machinery, and stone, clay, 
and glass products. And service or- 
ganizations reported it their No. | 
headache-producer. 


¢ Discriminatory exchange and 
import controls 


Of the total responses analyzed, 
this constituted a real problem in 1] 
per cent of the cases reported. Over- 
all. it was fourth on the list of com- 
petitive factors. Like No. 2, limited 
dollar exchange, this is a tough issue 
to resolve, since the individual com- 
pany is exposed to the whims of the 
governments in control. Almost half 
the responses covering this factor 
centered in Latin America, although 
no particular emphasis was given to 
any country. This also applied to 
Europe, which accounted for one in 
four of all responses to this point. 
The United Kingdom was singled out 
as the most difficult country in this 
respect. Infrequently mentioned in 
the Middle East, government dis- 
crimination was regarded as a more 
serious problem in the Far East and 
Oceania, especially Australia, New 
Zealand, and Japan. 

As for trade groups, it was a both- 
ersome problem to the apparel 
group, was frequently mentioned by 
the fabricated metal products groups, 
and was the No. 1 bane of the whole- 
saler respondents. It bothered service 
organizations to a lesser but still sig- 
nificant degree. 

The four factors examined above 
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represent the most important ele- 
ments in the competitive story. Thev 
accounted for three-fourths of all re- 
sponses by market and by industry. 

Qt lesser consequence, but stil] to 
be reckoned with. are these competi- 
tive tactors: 


e Newly established foreign 

branches 

This competitive element wound 
up in the No. 5 spot, was incorpo- 
rated in 10 per cent of the responses 
and was ticked off as a relatively 
major problem in Africa. It was most 
bothersome to the professional, Scl- 
entific, and controlling instruments 
group and was mentioned with some 
degree of frequency by the chemical 
group. 


* Local firms without foreign 
affiliations 


Next in line and accounting for 6 
per cent of the responses, this factor 
was of moderate consequence mn 
Latin America and Europe and was 
considered a sales deterrent by 9 per 
cent of the companies in the Far East 
and Oceania. For the leather prod- 
ucts group it shared the No. 1 spot 
with lower prices among the com- 
petitive factors to be reckoned with. 

Six remaining pressure points ac- 
counted for only a minor percentage 
of the responses: higher discounts or 
commissions; newly established U.S. 
branches; local companies under for- 
eign license agreements; taste r deliv- 
ery; local concerns under U.S. license 
hyper ona and higher dollar rate 
vs. other foreign currencies. Higher 
discounts Or Commissions were re- 
vealed as a modest problem by 2 per 
cent of those filing data. The re- 
maining five points accounted for 
only | per cent eac h of the responses 

Two factors of some potential hn. 
ture importance were not checked by 
any of the companies replying to the 
survey: leasing capital equipment and 
accepting capital stock in payment 
for capital equipment of supplies. 

While U.S. overseas sales still show 
gratifving gains compared to the 
high levels al 1956, the outlook for 
the coming months is clouded. And 
export management is regarding the 
immediate future with anxious eves. 
\ methodical program of realign- 
ing sales channels and compensation 
plans can forestall a deflection in 
the export sales curve or, at the 
worst, reduce its impact on interna- 
tional sales. END 
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SYV7TRON 


—the only 
Electric Hammer Drill 





available with 


automatic 


rotation of drili Za | 
| \ 


Electromagnetic 


ELECTRIC 
HAMMER 
DRILLS 


take all the work 
out of drilling in 
concrete and masonry! 


No more fatiguing quarter-turning of 
the drill chuck by hand! No more kneeling 
and squatting! Just spot the drill bit— pull 
the trigger and the SYNTRON Electric 
Hammer Drill automatically rotates and 
pounds the drill bit for faster, easier 
drilling. 

SYNTRON Quality Built ElectricHam- 
mer Drills give long, dependable service 
on job after job with little maintenance. 

Available in size to meet every drilling 
need. Capacities from ¥%” to 2” diameter 


holes. 


Builders of Quality Equipment for more than 
one third of a Century. 


Other SYNTRON Equipment of proven Dependable Quality 
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BUSINESS PLAYS SANTA CLAUS 
continued from page 45 


chemical manufacturer reflects the 
present thinking of many company 
officials with these remarks: “If busi- 
ness giving at Christmas could be 
discontinued, thats what I think 
should be done. But [ dont think 
that is a practical possibility since 
vou cant stop it, maybe the best 
thing to do is limit it to small-value 
cifts. A bottle of whiskey or carton 
of cigarettes has no influence on a 
buver. 4 case of Scotch, though, | 
would send back. This executive 
minimized the Christmas gift prob- 
lem by adding: “Christmas giving is 
al drop in the bucket compared to 
what goes on all year. Take the case 
ot one company that has a turkey 
shoot in Georgia, with a plane to 
pick vou up—or another that carts a 
bunch of executives over to a trout 
stream in Pennsylvania. 

One national manufacturer who 
lormerly sent out a no-gift policy let- 
ter to vendors is abandoning the 
practice this vear, apparently —be- 
cause of morale and policing prob- 
lems. “In my opinion,” says the 
companys director of purchasing, 
“the giving of gifts at Christmas to 
business associates is an outmoded 
practice. In discussing the situation 
with a large number of sales repre- 
sentatives and sales managers, | 
strongly feel that they are of the 
same opinion. It is unsatisfactory tor 
the morale but rather difficult to po- 
lice. The success of the program de- 
pends entirely upon the integrity of 
the members of the various purchas- 


ho are 


ing departments or others 
on the receiving end.” 

In the opinion of most executives, 
the crux of the matter, for givers or 
receivers, seems to be the value of 
the gift. According to Sales Manage- 
ments survey, the average Cost per 
gift this year will be $4.22. And more 
than two-thirds of the companies 
giving will be spending $5 or less per 
gift, with only S per cent of all com- 
panies paving more than $10 per gift. 

One major corporation execut've 
told DR&MI: “A couple ot bottles of 
liquor would be O.K. A Cadillac's 
another thing. Among companies 
who do not ban gifts, the general 
feeling seems to be that giving and 
receiving are relatively harmless as 
long as the cost is kept down to no 
more than a one-man tab tor a busi- 
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Steam Supply by B&W 


CUTS GREENLEE’S FUEL BILL BY 147 


Rockford Plant Saves Money Despite Coal Costs Rise 


In its Rockford, Ill., plant, Greenlee 
Bros. & Company, one of America's 
largest machine tool manufacturers, 


needs a lot of steam. Heating, proc- 
essing, testing and other functions 
make big demands on boilers — fired 


with coal that’s gone up in price. 
Greenlee keeps overhead down by 
keeping steam generating costs to a 
minimum with two dependable, 
economical B&W __ Integral-Furnace 
Boilers. Equipped with B&W Jet Igni- 
tion Stokers, these - modern units 
started saving money from the day 
they were installed. 

How do you use steam? Whether 
you use it for processing, for heating 
or for power, steam costs play a big 
part in your production budget. A 
look at your books will show you 
you're burning a lot of money—every 
year. And that’s the cost that counts 


MODERN 


STEAM MAKES 


not the initial cost of the boiler. 
Most boilers consume their first cost 
every year, in fuel. For many boilers, 
the fuel bill will add up to several 
million dollars during their normal 
life expectancy Efficiency can drop 
2 or 3 per cent, or even more, and 
when this happens, a substantial sum 
of money literally “goes up the stack.” 
Sound engineering, proper mainte- 
nance and servicing can prevent this 

turning potential losses into actual 
SAVINGS. 
That’s why you save on steam costs 
with a B&W boiler. Long-range sus- 
tained economy is the natural result 
of B&W’s top-level engineering and 
consistent high performance. A na- 
tional network of plants and engineers 

supported by more than a century 
of steam generating experience —Is 
at your service. Talk over your steam 
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MAN PUTTING DOWN 
A SOUND INVESTMENT 


This company has made a wise investment — 
one which will pay dividends year after year. 
The man above is dropping a Magliner magne- 
sium dock board in place on the company’s 
dock. This new Magliner will speed loading.. 

get more out of power trucks and other loading 
equipment... keep costs down! Made of light, 
strong magnesium, it will protect men, loads 
and equipment against accidents and costly 
damage. Magliners are low in initial cost —and 
because they provide dependable, long-life ser- 
vice with less maintenance they give you 
greater economy ALL ways! Find out today 
how Magliner dock boards can cut costs in 
your operation. Write for Bulletin DB-204. 


MAGLINE INC. 


Pinconning, Michigan MAGNESIUM 


P.0.Beox 312 POCK BOARDS 


Canadian Factory: Magline of Canada Ltd., Renfrew, Ontario 
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. . for increased production 
and exceptional quality in 
sanding, polishing and finishing 
on all types of materials. 


These amazing wide abrasive belt machines 
are chalking up tremendous savings for 
manufacturers in the woodworking, furni- 
ture, plywood, plastics, metalworking and 
leather industries. Hundreds of installations 
throughout the U.S. show production in- 
creases of 50%, 100% and more while 
cutting work crews in half. 


Let our engineers help you work out the 
solution to your production problems in- 
volving finishing, polishing and sanding. 
Write for descriptive literature today! 





TIMESAVER SANDERS 


P.O. Box 7446 © Robbinsdale Station 
MINNEAPOLIS 22, MINNESOTA 





ness luncheon. Most companies with- 
out formal gift policies tend to leave 
the ethics up to the individual giv- 
ers and recipients judgment. 


Why They Give 

A DR&MI poll revealed that seven 
out of ten companies give with some 
advantage in mind. More than halt 
the time this is simply to further 
good will. Some give in appreciation 
of past orders, and a few as “adver- 
tising. Three out of ten concerns 
give because they ve alwavs done it. 
Whatever they think of as their rea- 
sons tor giving, almost half the com- 
panies charge gift expense to adver- 
tising, more than a fourth to selling, 
and the rest to overhead or other 
expense. 

There is a growing trend among 
companies who give to spread the 
giving over the year. Last year, ac- 
cording to Sales Management, 27 per 
cent of the companies gave gifts on 
occasions other than Christmas. This 
year, an even half plan to do so. 
These occasions include long-service 
birthdays, com- 
pany anniversaries, outstanding serv- 


awards. customers 


ice, and plant openings—with sales 
meetings, plant visits, Thanksgiving 


a | 


and calls on customers also coming 


in for some share of gifts. 

With companies that do give, what 
to give is almost as much of a prob- 
lem as how much to spend. Increas- 
ing use is being made of gift clubs 
and gift advisers, as well as of gift 
plans that permit the recipient to 


co 


} 
Yuu st a | (ae ; 


make his own selection from a cata- 
log of choices within a dollar range 
set by the donor company. The idea 
is to save error and embarrassment 
on the part of the giver and _ shift 
the burden of details, beyond mak- 
ing up the gift list, to the merchan- 
dise service company. 

Should a company 
products? At Christmas. as at other 


give its own 


times during the year, consumer 
goods manufacturers often give sam- 
ples of their own products as a form 
of promotion. But there are some 
arguments against this. One distiller 
reports that “there is a tendency for 
people to feel you got off cheap if 
you give your own product. Two 
fifths cost me $8, with about $6 of 
this going to taxes. For the same $8 
! can give a desk and travel alarm 
clock, with nice brass trim. Maybe 
the customer will know what it costs. 
but at least hell give me credit 
for it. 

Among those who do not ban giv- 
ing and receiving, not many compa- 
nies or executives take extreme views 
on the Christmas gift problem. 
Whether they like it or not, most 
seem to regard it as an established 
tradition and a tringe cost of doing 
business. The consensus of compa- 
nies who give and permit employees 
to receive gifts seems to be that it is 
easier to ftollow the tradition than 
to fight it, and that it had best be 
lived with as inexpensively and gra- 
ciously as possible. 

—KENNETH HENRY 


Purchasing & Mat?] Control Director 


Here's how Bell & Howell tactfully lets suppliers know how it feels about Xmas giving. 
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pens, roll-top desks, and the 60-hour 
work week, many office workers en- 
joyed at least one “fringe benefit” a 
year—the office Christmas party. In 
one form or another, office parties 
have been a feature of the business 
scene for at least a century, and it 
looks as if theyre here to stay. In 
fact, they re steadily gaining momen- 
tum—and this year will mark an all- 
time high. 

That, at least, is the conclusion of 
the National Office Management As- 
sociation after surveying Christmas 
party plans and policies in more than 
900 companies of all types and sizes. 
This month, NOMA‘s findings indi- 
cate, corporate Yuletide festivities 
will break all previous records in 
number, in size, in lavishness, and— 
not least—in cost. For there's a grow- 
ing trend towards holding them not 
among the desks and dictaphones but 
in hotels, restau- 
rants, clubs, and 
public halls. 

The NOMA 
findings comfirm 
those of a survey 
made in 1956 
by the Dartnell 
Corporation: 
Year after year, 
the Christmas 
party custom 
continues to 





sprea d. and 


where it has 
once got a foot- 
hold, it's hardly 
ever dropped. 
“One thing 
seems sure, Says 
NOMA. “Once 
a company starts 
having office 
Christmas par- 
ties, the chances 
are 99 otit of 100 
that it will con- 
tinue to hold 
them, although 
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WHAT SURVEYS SHOW 


Of the NOMA companies. 580 had 
parties in 1956. somewhat 
larger number (592) expect to hold 


and a 


one this vear. Moreover, the parties 
are getting larger, because the trend 
is to invite not only enaplovees them- 
selves, but their husbands and wives 
—or, in the case of single persons, 
their sweethearts. 

A majority of the executives ques- 
tioned in both survevs were heartily 
in favor of Christmas parties—553 
were for it as against only 353 op- 
posed, NOMA reports. Providing an 
opportunity for “the little man to frat- 
ernize with the wheels and vice versa” 
(as one man phrased it), is a strong 
morale builder, they said. “A spirit of 
camaraderie develops that is never 
completely lost,” one company de- 
clared. 

However, a substantial minoritv— 
including some of those who were 


. and what surveys never show 








I2VEN IN THE DAYS of quill the nature of the party may change.” — giving parties themselves—were op- 


posed to the custom, and in most cases 
for one main reason--alcohol and its 
effects. One man even used the word 
“debauchery.” 

(lan a company give a Christmas 
party without alcohol? Some do. but 
not many. One 
would not think of having liquor at 
the party because “our president does 


company, MW hich 


not drink.” has tound it necessary to 
make attendance compulsory. It is 
not alone in compelling attendance. 
however. Nearly 50 companies said 
emplovees had to come. 

Some executives disliked Christmas 
parties tor other reasons. “They cause 
too many complaints, was one expla 
nation. “If spouses are invited, one 
man wrote. “single persons object. 
And the spouses 0 yect ul they re not 
invited. Instead of making tor great- 


- er sociabilitv. another reported. the 


Christmas party ‘causes wallflowers 
. to become more 
withdrawn than 
ever. 
Holding 


ties well betore 


prctl . 


(christmas seems 
to be the trend 


among Christ- 
mas-partv giv- 
ers. The last 


working day be- 
tore Christmas is 
becoming less 
and less popular 
because it is telt 
that emplovees 
are anxious to 
rush heme early 
that dav. Only 
about a third ot 
the companies 
covered in the 
NOMA survey 
that they 
planned to hold 
their parties 
then. The 
continued on 
page 95 
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COATINGS 
continued from page 50 


stimulation of half-solved problems, 
oe, particularly in the coatings area. For 
ae example, the Borden Company has 
Insurance | just announced a new adhesive coat- 
‘ ing for sticking vinyl plastisol coat- 

e * ings to nylon base fabric. 
protection Control instrumentation for coat- 


ing fabrication is maiching advances 


° rial in controls of all industry. By setting 
IS 2 4 accurate beta-ray thickness gages on 


. » | either side of a sheet-coating opera- 

most é » | tion and subtracting for the differ- 

WY] | ence, coating thickness can be meas- 

- ae a ured and controlled to extreme ac- 

important fa, curacy. Ultrasonic, magnetic, and 

7 4 other electronic instruments are 

| available that measure thickness of 
coatings from the outside. 

There may, however, be consider- 
able economies in buying raw mate- 
rials already coated instead of hav- 
ing production people apply coatings 
later. If a prime producer sells great 
quantities of coated material, he can 
usually coat it cheaper and more uni- 
formly than the user. Some com- 
panies sell enormous amounts of 
coated materials. Both U.S. Steel and 
National Steel have developed their 
own processes for continuous electro- 
plating of steel strip with zinc, and 
when you add profit and ship galvanized steel is commonly. pur- 

we chased with the zinc coating already 
applied. Sheet steel and pipe are also 
supplied with plastic coatings (see 
photo on page 87). 


Don't drop insurance protection 





When a shipment is made—title passes—and you create an account 
receivable. You are more certain of the end result—PROFIT—when 
you protect accounts receivable with Credit Insurance. That’s why an Coatings in Fabrication 
increasing number of executives have decided that NO cycle of protec- Not only are coatings changing 
tion is complete unless capital invested in accounts receivable is insured with new fabrication techniques. 
by ACI. To learn more about Credit Insurance, call our office in your they are themselves affecting the fab- 
city, or write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY COMPANY of New York, : rication of other products—principal- 
Dept. 50, 300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland. | lv in the form of adhesives. Usually 
these adhesive films are gummy or- 
, — , , ganics, but they also include solids. 
Liquidity of capital IS the such as solder coatings that simplify 
. ras the hermetic sealing of the new ce- 
prime responsibility of management. ramic vacuum tubes. 
Sometimes, however, the fabrica- 
Protect your working capital tion coating has the opposite func- 
tion. In shell molding, “release” coat- 
invested in accounts receivable ings (see photo on page 88) prevent 
the hardened-sand shell mold from 
h sticking to the master steel pattern. 
A Ps Another chemical coating, chromium 
rr erican boride, prevents molten aluminum 
from sticking to the steel parts of 
C rea if aluminum spraying equipment. 
In fabricating printed circuits, a 
coating of “resist” is applied to the 


insu rance copper to control the areas where 
the copper is etched away. The re- 
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sist is then removed in a bath. After 
the components have been assem- 
bled into the circuit, a coating of 
varnish or some other moisture- 
proofing is applied. “Resist™ coating 
is also necessary in photoforming of 
metal parts. 


Where to Go for Help 

If you have a coating problem with 
vour product, package, or plant, you 
can usually go to your coating sup- 
plier or the supplier of your coated 
raw material for help. The paint in- 
dustry alone employs 10,000 research 
chemists in what is still pretty much 
of a “cook book art.” Many basic 
metal suppliers maintain extensive 
research programs in coatings. A. QO. 
Smith Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis., 
supports a considerable research and 
development lab for its specialty, 
thin-glass inner coatings for chemical 
reactors, hot-water heaters. silos, and 
beer storage tanks. 

Although the paper industry in- 
vestigates every new plastic thi it hits 
the market for possible use as a coat- 
ing, it does comparatively little coat- 
ing research. According to one indus- 
trv spokesman, there are fewer than 
100 real researchers in the entire 
paper industry, and only a fraction of 
them are concerned with coatings. 

Many manufacturers have found 
that it pavs to follow the efforts of re- 
searchers in other industries, since 
an improved coating for one industry 
usually finds application elsewhere. 
Practically evervone is interested 





Steel piping entering the apparatus from the 


right emerges with an adhesive coating. A 
polyethylene coating comes next. The pipe, 
made by Republic Steel, FOeS underground, 
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ONLY THE 


y -----  ZEr 
= each Fork 


HAS IT! 
WHAT IT DOES The Raymond Reach-Fork 


enables you to install 6-ft. aisles in your 
warehouse right now! For the first time, 
there's no need for special racks or pallets. 
Using existing equipment, you can increase 
storage capacity as much as 50%. 


aml 
VERAGE 10 to 12-FT. ANSLE 
ae: / 


ADDED 
«SPACE 
per AISLE 















LOs0 










_. HE 
(| RAYMOND | 
AISLE 


HOW IT WORKS The Reach-Fork operates 
from the aisle . . . it does not straddle the 
bottom pallet like other narrow-aisle tiering 
trucks. Its forks reach right into the storage 


rack to pick up or deposit your load. Forks 
reach out a full 24” and back in seconds. 


OTHER ADVANTAGES The Raymond Reach-Fork can 
be used on low-capacity elevators and floors due to 
its light weight. Ideal for loading motor truck trailers 
and boxcars too... because it stacks pallets closely, 
elevates 41” without increasing overall! height. Equip- 
ped with new Raymond Power Unit that opens like 
a book for fast, easy servicing. 


hb} RAYMOND REACH-FORK 
¥ Electric Tiering Truck. 
Cap. 2,000 and 3,000 Ibs. 


ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS @ HYDRAULIC ELEVATING EQUIPMENT 


The RAYMOND CORPORATION 


4633 Madison St., Greene, N.Y. 
SEND ( ) Please send me latest Reach-Fork Bulletin. 


( ) Please have a Raymond representative call 


BULLETIN 
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better protective coatings, faster ap- 
plication, longer coating life, cheaper 
ingredients, or improved coating 
properties, such as hiding power, 
ease of polishing, and so on. For in- 
stance, a new synthetic primer de- 
veloped to prevent corrosion of ship 
hulls is finding wide application in 
protecting structures and equipment 
in the particularly corrosive atmos- 
phere of chemical plants. 

New ideas in profitable coatings 
can also be gained by watching the 
sales efforts of the coating fabricators 
as well as their research eftorts. By 
marketing some of their products di- 
rect to the consumer in aerosol cans. 
makers of coatings are creating a new 
demand for improved coatings. Aero- 
sol applicators can also be used by 
factory maintenance men for repair- 
ing coatings. 

It's a good idea, also, to keep an eye 
on the new plastics and metals bred 
by research. Each plastic offers valu- 
able coating possibilities, and as a 
result of advances in plating tech- 
niques practically any metal can be 
coated with another metal to produce 
unusual combinations of properties. 


Making Coatings Unnecessary 
Considerable money is also being 
spent to eliminate the need for cer- 
tain coatings. If the base material is 
stainless steel, it rarely requires a 
protective coating (although some 
auto manufacturers are plating a thin 
coating of chromium on. stainless 
steel trim to make it match other 
chrome-plated trim in color). If a 
radio cabinet can be made of plastic 


It takes REAL POWER 


- - «e TO PRODUCE PROFITABLY TODAY! 


You’ve got to hog out hard-to-machine alloys fast to meet to- 
day’s high-output requirements... and this takes real power! 
It’s not just a matter of putting a bigger motor on an old 


machine, because your profits demand speed plus precision. The 
entire machine must be engineered with the extra rigidity that 
will let you put power to work effectively, accurately and profit- 


with integral color, it usually doesn't 
require a decorative paint covering. 
Esso has just been sold on alumi- 


ably. This is the type of machine tool you get with a Potter & 
Johnston Automatic Turret Lathe. 


Replacing hand turret lathes, new P&J Automatics are account- 

ing for savings of 50% and over... and in the case of older 
type automatic lathes, one P&J Automatic has replaced as 
many as three machines. Take advantage of this performance 
in planning your machine replacement program. 


Write now for complete information. Potter & Johnston 
Company, Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 


AUTOMATIC TURRET LATHES... GEAR CUTTERS... GILDA PACKAGING MACHINES 


POTTER & JOHNSTON 
SUBSIDIARY OF PRATT & WHITNEY COMPANY, INC. 


PRECISION PRODUCTION TOOLING SINCE 1896 


Coating a steel pattern at a Cleveland shell- 
molding foundry with a Union Carbide “re- 
lease” emulsion. Many other coatings are 
used in fabrication, such as photo-forming. 
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One way to plate a metal is to roll it with 
another metal in a mill, as is being done in 


this Rohn mill at Bell Telephon Labs 


num cans for lubricating oil, and 
Kraft cheese will soon be marketed 
in aluminum too. These cans don't re- 
quire coatings like the conventional 
steel cans do. However. there has to 
be a considerable scrap recovery of 
the empty lube-oil cans to make them 
pay off. 

But if the material designers are 
coming up with new materials that 
do not require coatings, coating for- 
mulators havent been sitting still in 
the meanwhile. To cite one example. 
metallurgists at Stanford Research 
Institute in California have just come 
up with a technique for cladding 
cheap low-carbon steel with a thin 
laver of costly titanium. The new 
“bimetal” could compete with or sur- 
pass stainless steel in the many 
applications that demand high cor- 
rosion resistance. And the depressed 
titanium industry has plenty of thin- 
rolled titanium capacity. 


Profit Opportunities 


Obviously, coatings are a problem 
of such universality that they consti- 
tute a common industrial denomina- 
tor. Taking advantage of new de- 
velopments can help you save a 
production or maintenance dollar or 
gain a sales dollar. Sometimes coat 
ings are the‘key to unusual product 
development, like the new  vinyl- 
coated glass fiber screens that are 
now a formidable competitor to com- 
mon metal mesh screening. 

The value of coatings is often out 
of all proportion to the cost of apply- 
ing them—and considering the job 
they can do for you at low cost. 
they're deserving of your company s 
continuous, careful attention. END 
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As soon as the trucks had gone, the whole shipping room used to 
yell ‘Shut that —— door!’...that is, until we installed that big 
Wing Door Heater. Now, nobody notices whether the door is open 
or closed, for the room is just as comfortable either way.”’ 


That’s the experience of every.user of Wing Door Heaters. As soon 
as the doors are opened in cold weather, they automatically go into 
action, throwing down a curtain of hot air that stops the chilly 
breezes right at the doorway. They save time and money by 
eliminating work slow-down and employee complaints. They cost 
relatively little to operate, because they run only when you need them. 


, 


Do you have an ‘‘open door’’ problem? Better send for Wing’s 


bulletin on Door Heaters. 


L. J. Wing Mfg.Co. 315 Vreeland Mills Road: Linden: N_ J. 


DIVISION OF AERO SUPPLY MFG. CO. INC In Europe: WANSON, Haren Nord, Brussels, Belgium 


= =) 





*HIGH VELOCITY: 


DOOR HEATERS 











“Chut that ---- door! 
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IBM relies on RANSBURG 


NO. 2 
PROCESS 
Electrostatic 
Spray Painting 


to get the excellent 


and uniform high quality wrinkle finish on all 


IBM ..... 1S TYPEWRITERS 


Both prime and finish coats are uniformly applied to 
IBM Electric Typewriter cases as they rotate around 
the floor-mounted Ransburg No. 2 Process reciprocating 
disks. Automatic Electro-Spray provides three times as 
many pieces per gallon as by former hand spray. 


IBM’s strict quality standards are easily 
maintained with Ransburg No. 2 Process in the 
painting of Electric Typewriter parts. Rejects by 
the former hand Spray method used to run as high 
as 30% on some parts. Now, with automatic 
Electro-Spray, rejects for all reasons are 
O7 
70» 


v4 ~= 
only 3% to 5° 


Three Tinies as Many Pieces per Gallon! 


Along with increased production, paint mileage 
is stepped up, and they get three times as many 
pieces per gallon as by the former hand spray 
method. That's because efhiciency of the Ransburg 
No. 2 Process Reciprocating Disk puts the paint 
where it’s supposed to go... . on the parts. 

Want to know how Ransburg Electro-Spray 
can improve the quality of your painted products 
-.. and at the same time, cut your paint and 
labor costs? At no obligation to you, we will 
make complete laboratory tests with your 
products to prove the advantages and cost saving 
benefits which can be yours with Ransburg 


No. 2 Process. Write or call. 


ntbe ELECTRO-COATING CORP. 


Indianapolis 7, indiana 


— 





THE RISE IN FAILURES 
continued from page 47 


Why, then, are more and more 
concerns failing? A definitive answer 
that c ategorically and absolutely cat- 
alogs all causes of failure is difficult. 
There are economic factors, but there 
are also very human factors. The 
problem seems to lend itself to two 
distinct but interrelated approaches. 

One is to compile statistics; the 
other is to study cases. Neither meth- 
od will reveal the whole story, for 
each complements the other. 

Consider three cases included 
this years failure totals. They in- 
volved different tvpes of enterprises: 
a restaurant, a steel mill, and a 
wholesaler of electrical supplies. 

Of these, the case of the restaurant 
was the most interesting. The owner 
started business two years ago in a 
Western city with fancy fixture ‘S$, Cul- 
sine, and atmosphere. Part of the 
atmosphere consisted of what report- 
ers described as waitresses in “short 
French unitorms. Whether because 
of the fancy chandeliers or the “short 
French uniforms, the place made 
money. Unfortunately, the owner 
was up to his ears in debt when he 
started. His plan was to have the 
profits take care of the debts, but 
somehow they never quite did. In 
an effort to increase his yield, he 
bought a second restaurant—which 
he financed with creditors’ money. 
Again, the earnings could not catch 
up with maturities, and bankruptcy 
ensued. Unwise expansion has hurt 
many a small entrepreneur whose en- 
thusiasm exceeded his ability to plan. 

The second failure, the steel mill, 
was purch: ised by new interests some 
two years ago. Several million was 
spent to modernize the plant, and 
much of this new capital was bor- 
rowed through issuance of bonds. 
The modernization program proved 
to be long drawn out and costly. De- 
lays in getting into production were 
followed by operating losses of more 
than $2 million. Because of _ this, 
working capital fell below the levels 
prescribed by the bond holders’ in- 
denture and the trustees filed suit. 

The third failure—the electrical 
supplies wholesaler—was a concern 
whose management was getting 
along in years. The company's down- 
town location had become a serious 
handicap because of lack of parking 
facilities. Also, as the second genera- 
tion took over, the first generation 
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continued to draw on the business. 
Sales declined as overhead went up. 
In short, this concern literally and 
figuratively failed to move with the 
times—and as so dried up. 

These three cases tvpify only a 
few of the many, many causes of fail- 
ure. If the causes follow some pat- 
tern, the patterns vary according to 
the size, the relative age, the func- 
tion of the concern, and that nebu- 
lous factor, the human element. 


The All-Too-Human Element 

Nearly all failures reflect some ele- 
ment of personal weakness: human 
moral or physical frailty, lack of 
know-how, lack of adaptability, or 
lack of proper financial management. 
These are always present in some 
portion of the business community. 
What is making them more costly 
than ever before are (1 ) the competi- 
tive pressures arising from the in- 
crease in the number of new firms. 
(2) the ever-difficult and increasing 
cost-price squeeze in which all busi- 
ness finds itself, and (3) the ever- 
changing patterns in consumer de- 
mand and the corollary changes in 
methods of doing business. 

Commercial ftailures on which 
moral lapses have a bearing are pres- 
ent in any economy, but they crop 
out more often in times when press- 
ing competition creates strains that 
tempt men to take the easy way out 
of financial predicaments. The pro- 
portion of bankruptcies in) which 
neglect or dishonesty has plaved a 
part seems to run fairly constant 
they appear to account for some 5 to 
S per cent of failures annually. 

“Acts of God” plav_ their part. 
though they account for perhaps no 
more than 2 per cent of the toll. 
\nd among smaller concerns, unin- 
sured or partially insured losses from 
fre or casualty account for a certain 
number of mortalities. 

But in assessing the remaining 90 
per cent or more of the failures, it 
will pay to examine in what size and 
tvpe of business the failures are oc- 
curring. One important clue here is 
provided by studying the size of lia- 
. bilities of firms at the time of failure. 
As a concern approaches failure, its 
assets become smaller, and its lia- 
bilities tend to snowball. An insol- 
vent concern allows debts to accu- 
mulate rapidly as resources evapo- 
rate. Hence, it is not unusual to see 
a concerns liabilities at the time of 
failure mount to the point where 
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FIRMLY LOCKED TO 
MAINTAIN VERTICAL 
AND HORIZONAL 
ALIGNMENT 


@ VISIBLE MARGINS 
ONE, TWO OR MORE LINES 
HELD FIRMLY IN PLACE 
Provides multiple Visible Records . . . locked in 
place .. . yet easily changed. Multiliner is the 
ideal, practical way to maintain one-line or few- 
line records in compact visible form, always ready 
for reproduction 


"rir'Gue'nm ——-@ EASY TO ADD OR DELETE 


Multiliner can be changed quickly. No need to re- 
type entire list just to change, add or remove a 
record. The individual record is flexed out and the 
new one inserted, regardless of position in the 
sheet. Records always in proper sequence 


TYPE WHOLE PAGE OR ONE 
CARD AT A TIME AS NEEDED 
Multiliner sheets roll into the typewriter as easily 
as a sheet of paper. Can be typed in sheets or 
individually. Unique design keeps records locked 
in proper position. 


REPRODUCES PERFECTLY 


Multiliner lies flat with little more thickness than 
a sheet of paper. You get positive contact, clear 
sharp reproduction in duplicating machines, either 
flat or rotary type 


Ask the man from Acme 
to show you samples 











ya N aay a — VISIBLE RECORDS. INC. CROZET. VIRGINIA 
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") Send us more information on MULTILINER 


a 


[] We are interested in Acme Visible equipment for records. 
kind of record 


Company__ ae Attention - 
Address. | : : 
City ; __ Zone. ___— State. 
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LOCATION 
FACTS 


: 


New York State 
water meets every 
industrial need 


Quantity: Water is available through- 
out the State in great abundance 
from surface waterways, 
ground water sources and munic- 

ijpal water supplies. 
Quality: Plentiful water with the 
right chemical and other charac- 
teristics is available for any in- 


dustrial operation 


* 


Before you decide on a new plant 
site, what water data do you need? 
@e Mineral and organic content? 
e ‘Total hardness and pH? 
@ Rate of flow and temperature 
range? 
Complete chemical analyses at 
selected sites? 
The New York State Department of 
Commerce has this information im- 
mediately available, and stands ready 
with a professional, long-experienced 
staff to give you a tailor-made survey 
of the industrial water supply in any 
New York State Or— 


riven your water needs—tell you the 


community. 


best State locations to meet those 
_ needs. 
* 

But water is only one of your fac- 
tors. What about 

. markets and transportation 

..labor...components and raw 
materials...sites and buildings 

. power... fuel... financing? 

Let us answer your questions. Write 
for “‘Industrial Location Services,”’ a 
free booklet that tells what we can do 
for you. Send your request to me at 
Room 572, 112 State Street, 


ee {, 7 


EDWARD T. DICKINSON 


Commissioner of Commerce 


Albany 7. 








they exceed the former net worth by 
three to four times. A concern worth 
$25,000 when it was in good financial 
health might well owe more than 
$100,000 at the time of failure. 

On this basis, it is apparent that 
the great bulk ot occur 
among concerns that, in terms of 
capital investment, range from tiny 
to very small. In the first nine months 
of 1957 63.8 per cent of them had 
liabilities below $25,000; and 91.1 
per cent owed less than $100,000. 
thiat these figures prove 


failures 


To areue 
thar failures are the result of lack of 
capital is to ignore the main point. 
More than 50 per cent of all failures 
are among relatively new concerns 
whose primary lack is experience and 
business know-how. The operator of 
a gasoline service station does not 
fail for want of capital. He is likely 
to fail because of a poor location, or 
an overly expensive lease, or lack of 
mechanical aptitude, or because he 
doesn't know how to serve the pub- 
lic, or because of unwillingness to 
put in the necessary hours. 

Business inexperience appears to 
most serious factors 
failure. 


be one of the 
contributing — to 
Throughout the past six years, a fair- 
ly constant 57 to 59 per cent of all 
failures have been among concerns 


business 


not more than five vears old. 


Small Volume, Big Overhead 


small concern. the 
large 


In the very 
owner must otten withdraw a 
percentage of the income if he is to 
make a 


tailers partic ‘ularly. survevs of sont 


i livelihood. Among small 1 

operating costs indicate that as much 
as lO per cent of the sales income 
A re- 
doing an annual volume of 
$5.000 or so to 


hard put to go below 


coes to support the proprietor. 
tailer 
$50,000 may draw 
live. and 
that figure in the event of a sudden 
drop in sales. The larger the retail 
operation, the smaller the percentage 
of fixed expense management draws 
In the retail lumber business, for in- 
stance, the ratio of management sal- 
aries to sales among vards with an- 
nual sales over $100,000 is half as 
large as for vards whose annual vol- 


ume is less than $ LOO_OOO0. 


words. is less flex- 


The small 
business. in other 
ible than the larger company in tai- 
loring expenses to sales. 

But many other factors affect the 
small business. An examination of 
141 failures that occurred among re- 
tailers in one typical week in 1957 


DUN' 


shows more than 25 different causes 
of failure. They included increased 
family expenses due to ill health, 
sti ting out with too much borrowed 
money, the heavy expense of moving 
to a new location, trying to grow too 
fast, lack of adequate financial rec- 
ords, underestimating costs of doing 
training new per- 
sonnel, overestimating inventory re- 
advertising 


business. losses 


excessive 


quirements, 
costs, under-insured losses from bur- 
glaries and fires, inadequate parking 
tacilities, and keen competition. Fi- 
nally, there was simply the question 
of inadequate sales resulting in op- 


s»* ry : <’ 
¢ rating losses. 


Lessons of Inexperience 

New manufacturers are frequently 
vulnerable. In case after case, losses 
are sustained in developing the prod- 
uct—often accompanied by heavy re- 
turns from 
product faults. Inexperience with a 
new line affects even older manu- 
facturers adversely—tor example, the 
coat and suit manufacturer who went 
into a better quality line but under- 
priced his finished product. Or the 
concern that bought out a division 


customers because of 


of another company to achieve di- 
versification and was unable to keep. 
production costs in line while learn- 
ing to produce and sell the product. 
Then there was the 
dealer who bought o: 
and took on government contracts. 


successtul auto 
‘tt a shoe factorv 


He tailed within a year, 
Inexperience is proving especially 

fatal in the 

trades. The 


building construction 
number of contractors 
and subcontractors has doubled since 


1951. Manv of the 


artisans who know how 


newcomers are 
put up a 
house or a commercial building but 
are untamiliar with the financial 

pects of managing al business. Many 
are willing to work for little or no 
profit to obtain a foothold. Many suf- 
fer trom bookkeeping 
and do not know how to calculate in- 
Meanwhile, the 


with 


inadequate 
direct overhead. 
more established contractors. 
improved equipment and the re- 
sources to handle larger volume than 
ever betore, drive down bid prices 
at a time when material costs are 
rising. Building contractors who ten 
vears ago would have insisted on a 
bid price 20 per cent in excess of 
labor and material costs are bidding 
today at prices only 10 per cent and 
sometimes only 5 per cent above 
such costs. And m: iny are taking on 
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far more work than thev can finance. 
An unexpected delay on a job eats 
into their capital, and the ‘vy sag under 
the strain. The fact is that failures in 
the construction industries now ac- 
count for 15 per cent of all failures. 
In 1940, they accounted for 6 per 
Com... 

What factors other than inexperi- 
to tailures? Let us 
again review the mortality rate for 
where more than 50 per 
failures are occurring. 


ence contribute 


retailers. 
cent of the 
Today. we are in the throes of a 
revolution in distribution. Many re- 
tailers are bypassing the wholesaler. 
Suburban shopping centers compete 
with the 
with other shopping centers. Parking 
is a new hazard. Discount houses pi- 
methods of cutting 
diversity- 


downtown merchant and 


oneer in new 
costs. Grocery chains are 
ing—selling unrelated items such as 
hosiery, work even appli- 


These conditions work to nar- 


clothes 
ances. 
margins at a time 
specialized mer- 


row operating 
when the smaller. 
chant is fighting rising costs. 
are changes dictated by progress and 
meantime 


These 


prosperity, but in the 
adaptation to change takes its toll. 


Hazardous Retail Lines 

The highest tailure rates among 
retailers presently are among retail- 
ers of infants’ and children's wear, 
womens ready-to-wear, 
sporting goods, turniture, and appli- 


mens wear, 
ances. These are lines where the 
highest merchandising skill is needed 
and where the shifting sands of con- 
sumer preferences can result in cost- 
ly mistakes, Failures are also rising 
rather rapidly 
lumber and building materials. 

On the other hand, failures are 
relatively low among retailers of auto 


among retailers of 


accessories, drugs, hardware, 
eating and drinking places, and, sur- 
prisingly, among automobile dealers. 
The last group has learned to adapt 
itself to slashes of 40 to 50 per cent 
from prewar gross profit margins. In 
general, it seems that retail failures 
are lowest in lines where the retailer 
can offer a generous helping of per- 
sonalized service to supplement his 


among 


merchandise. 

Among manufacturers, failures are 
highest relatively in the furniture, 
electrical machine ry, shoe, apparel. 
transportation equipment, and metals 
industries. 

Failures of older, medium- and 
large-size Companies appear to rep- 
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resent from § to 9 per cent of all 
failures. Studies lead to the conclu- 
sion that as concerns GTOW larger, the 
causes of failure shift—the empha- 
sis is less on the struggle for sales, 
more on the problems of managing 
people and finances. In this group. 
causes of failure include such varied 
factors as poor buving. losses from 


] 


product experimentation. dissension 


among stockholders, inventory and 


credit losses, inability to manage 


costs. and o\ erexpansion. 


Behind the Figures 

Why have failures been increas- 
ing? It is not entirely clear that all 
the causes of failure are known, or 
for that matter, that some of the con- 
cerns that fail know why themselves. 

Business failures are like automo- 
bile accidents. Some accidents occur 
just as tail- 
But cars 
are getting faster, and some 


because of bad weather, 
ures increase in bad times 
accl- 
dents happen because of speed. Like- 
to the 
faster pace of business. Some wrecks 


wise. some failures are due 


occur because of faulty equipment— 
and so do some failures. Some acci- 
dents are unavoidable—and so, per- 
haps, are some of the failures. 

After all the 


however. 


factors are boiled 
the majority of the 
attributed to de- 
ficiencies in the drivers, and the fact 
that safety not kept 
pace with horsepower. What we 
need to do is teach the driver how 
to handle his vehicle better, how to 
recognize his limitations, and how to 


down. 
accidents can be 


devices have 


obev the rules of the road. 
Similarly. 
ness failure is the individual business 


the root cause of busi- 


man who refuses to recognize haz- 
ards—the hazards of improper book- 
keeping, improper 
improper understanding of costs, in- 
credit 


merchandising, 
ventory speculation, poor 
practice, 
dends, improper financing methods. 

Among the latter is over-borrow- 


excessive salaries and divi- 


ing to finance expansion. Somewhere 


along the line a certain complacency 
has crept in about over-borrowing. 
There are concerns that have com- 
mitted five and even ten vears earn- 
ings for repayment of loans. One 


such company has several classes of 


deferred debt, and is using short- 
term financing at expensive rates for 
working capital. It will require sev- 
eral years of steady earnings to pay 
off these loans, vet the concern is al- 
ready planning another factory. 











90% of overhead 
servicing can be 
done faster and 
safer with these 
ECONOMY Hi-Reach 
Telescopers:! 





Model LB 


Model PUL 





Hi-Reach Telescopers 
Four heights 20 ft. to 35 ft 
Standard Models from $1510.00 up. 
Model PUL 
Three Standard Models 
No. 1 — Lift 10’ 9” $370.00 
No. 2 — Lift 11° 9” $390.00 
No. 3 — Lift 15'0 $400.00 
Rubber tired wheels $10.00 extra 
FO.B. Chicage 
Custom built Hi-Reach Tele- 
scopers up to 100 ft. Write for 
complete catalogue. Economy 
Engineering Co., 4516 W. Lake 
St., Chicago 24, Ill., 342 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


I=conomty 
= eet 
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TEL-A-STORY COMMANDS 
ATTENTION! 


Gives Your Product 
A Colorful 

Moving Message 
That Sells 

The Tel-A-Story 
Automatic Projector 
will sell your prod- 


uct using tw elve 
, ” 


DRAWS CONVENTION 
CROWDS... 
PEPS UP POINT 


OF SALE... 

STIMULATES SALES os Ae: 

MEETINGS 35mm or 2” x 2 
Square transparen- 


cies on a 156 sq. in, picture screen. 
Copy changes automatically every six 
seconds. Economical to own and _ use. 
Ideal for any type product or service. 





Write Dept. 
for illustrate l IT O* re 


TEL-A-STORY, INC. and prions 


523 Main Street, Davenport, lowa 


INVESTMENTS 


565 Fifth Ave.. New York 17,N.Y. Oxford 7-8300 





STORY... 








Most American families respond each 
year to a letter which contains 
Christmas Seals and requests a 
contribution to fight tuberculosis 
year-round. 

This makes possible activities which 
have helped cut the TB death rate 
95% vet tuberculosis still kills 
more people than all other infectious 
diseases combined. 

So use Christmas Seals from now 

‘til Christmas and remember to 


answer the letter, please. 


Buy and Use Christmas Seals 
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It is to be hoped that our so-called 
“built in” anti-depression — barriers 
justify our sense of security regard- 
ing fluctuations in the business cycle. 
but we have no guarantees that each 
vear will be more profitable auto- 
matically than the one preceding. In 
the span of ten vears, we have had 
the “recession of 1949.” and the “ad- 
justment of 1954.” This seventeen- 
vear-old boom of ours has a right to 
become a little tired once in a while. 

So perhaps. in reviewing failures, 
there is need to emphasize their posi- 
little sickness now 
and then reminds us that there are 


tive lessons. A 


rules of good living. Some failures 
will alwavs occur. 

For manv. however. failures will 
serve as a reminder that the speed 


and tempo of business require more 
knowledge, better managerial equip- 
ment. We are a long time removed 
trom the leisurely davs when a Ver- 
mont storekeeper could Warn a CUuS- 
tomer in panic, “Hey, dont buy all 
those pencils. If vou do. Ill have to 


vet some more. 

To the individual business man 
who fails. failure is akin to personal 
tragedy, but the way is often open 
for him to try again. To the creditor, 
commercial failures are a vexation, 


question, “Can distribution keep 
pace with productive capacity?” In- 
dustry has ample reason to drive ag- 
gressively for maximum distribution. 
Every small manufacturer who proc- 
esses material produced by industry 
and every wholesaler and retailer is 
part of an army fighting the battle of 
distribution. Every borderline ac- 
count which falls in this battle is a 
regrettable casualty. 

Hence, rising business failures are 
important tor the notable challenge 
they present to those who are sup- 
plying these channels of distribution. 
This challenge may very well be the 
most important of the various as- 
pects of business failure. For there is 
a real need for credit and financial 
departments and sales and market- 
ing management of large supplier 
concerns to help their borderline cus- 
tomers by maintaining more intimate 
contact with them and by educating 
them in the principles of merchan- 
dising and management. 

Some industrial companies are do- 
ing this already. One such concern, 
alarmed by the lack of record keep- 
ing, the lack of profitability, and the 
general attrition among distributors 
in its industry, has even gone so far 
as to produce and distribute a mo- 





PERSONNEL OPINION 


You can’t keep a good man down. 

The times I have heard this are myriad. 
In tact as employers know, 

You can’t keep a good man, period. 


RICHARD ARMOUR 





but the losses have been moderate 
and can be absorbed. To the de- 
tached business analyst, failures are 
a symptom of business tensions—but 
more like a headache than a disease. 


Challenge to Suppliers 


But what about the manufacturer 
and the distributor? How shall he 
view the loss of a customer account 
which has failed? 

The billions of dollars industry has 
spent for new plants and equipment 


cause recurrence of a once-familiar 


DUN' 


tion picture showing how to improve 
merchandising practices and_ busi- 
ness methods in the trade. 

The continuing rise in the business 
failure curve argues strongly that 
the time is near when suppliers, as a 
matter of self-interest, will be taking 
steps to pass on to their smaller busi- 
ness customers not only what they 
themselves have learned about the 
principles of progressive merchandis- 
ing, enlightened management, and 
sound financing, but due respect for 
the hazards of the day. END 
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CHRISTMAS PARTIES 
continued from page 85 


favored a somewhat earlier date, and 
holding the party on the employees 
own time. Sixty-one per cent expected 
to start the festivities after working 
hours, either in the evening (50 per 
cent ) on the week-end (11 per 
cent). An even larger proportion of 
the companies surveyed by Dartnell, 
70 per cent, kept the ps arties off com- 
pany time, and gave them any time 
from December 15 on. There was one 
man, however, who cautioned against 
a too-early date: “If you have it too 
soon before the holiday,” he said, “em- 
plovyees lose the work spirit in favor 
of the Christmas spirit. 

Who pays for the parties? In most 
cases, according to the surveys, it is 
the employer who picks up the check: 
Eighty per cent of the companies cov- 
ered by Dartnell, and two out of three 
of the companies in the NOMA sur- 
vey, paid the full amount. Only one- 
shat of the NOMA companies expect 
the employees to bear the full ex- 
pense, though a sizable group (16 per 
cent) ask them to share in it. 

The cost of all this organized good 
cheer is by no means trifling. The 
Dartnell y indicated that for 
more than 50 per cent of the compa- 
nies it ranged from $5 to $12 a head— 
without taking into consideration the 
time spent in planning and making 
arrangements, or that wasted by em- 
plovees who became imbued with 
Christmas spirit instead of work spirit 
too long before the holiday. 

How do employees themselves feel 
about Christmas parties? That would 
seem a sensible subject for some re- 
search NOMA actually did 
query employees in one rece nt sur- 
vey. It found that the workers, like 
the executives, in general favored 
Christmas parties—but not by any 
overwhelming majority. Sixty per cent 
of all employees liked the pi urties, and 
40 per cent did not. The vesipenition of 
in slightly higher 
among the women (63 per cent) than 
among the men (59 per cent). 

The main attraction of the party for 
employees, it seems, is the opportu- 
nity for contacts with 
other and with their supervisors. A 
few echoed management in stating 
that the celebration “builds morale.” 
Some who disliked parties objected 
to the drinking, some had other things 
to do, and a few complained that 
there was “too much familiarity.” 


Or 


Survey 


- and 


those favor was 


social each 
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Fiead of his class= 
but a problem in arithmetic 


Educ ating, feeding and clothing children present a problem in financial 
arithmetic for any family these days ...a problem compounded when 
unltoreseen emergencies call tor extra dollars. 

Helping to supply those dollars — the dollars to meet family needs on 
emergencies — 1s the big job that the Beneficial Finance System has been 
doing for 43 years. 

_ has the 
number of small loan ofhices under single ownership. 


Beneficial serves both large cities and small communities . . 
lareest 


Loans average approximately $400 and the volume amounts to more 
than three-quarters of a billion dollars a year. 


»..-@ BENEFICIAL loan is for a beneficial purpose 








Ba rept p 
Finanié 


SYSTEM 








Del. 











Beneficial Building, Wilmington, 


MORE THAN 1000 OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES, CANADA, HAWAII AND ALASKA 
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Today, many of the newest supertankers carry pipe and fittings of ductile iron. 


Ductile Iron... another Inco Research first 


Over five miles of ductile iron pipe 
going into many of today’s supertankers 


A deep sea tanker takes many a heavy 
beating when waves are rough. 

With each pitch and roll, she has to 
And her five or more miles of 
piping have to weave with her. 

If it is ductile iron piping, every pipe 
length gives without break or leak. 
Bends without breaking 
Ductile iron is not only ductile, but also 
tough. And resistant to the corrosive 
action of sea water and sulfur laden 


mearve,. 


crude oil. 

In some tankers, gray cast iron pipe 
resists corrosion for ten years or more. 
Sometimes, though, it’s cracked and 


every three or four years when han- 
dling sour crudes. 

Ductile iron pipe, tanker owners find, 
combines the low cost and demonstrated 
corrosion resistance of cast iron with 
the tough strength of carbon steel. 

So today, many of the newest tankers 
carry pipe and fittings of ductile iron. 


Ductile Iron also under city streets 


The properties that prove ductile iron 
pipe suitable for tankers also commend 
it to municipal and utility engineers. So 


this shock-and-corrosion resisting pipe 


is used for water and gas mains. It may 
soon be under the streets in your town. 

Ductile iron is a material of many 
varied uses — from plowshares to jet 
plane parts. And cost-conscious indus- 
try is constantly finding new ways to 
use this versatile money-saving, Inco- 
developed material. 

To find out how useful ductile iron can 
be, write for a free copy of “Ductile Iron 
Digest,” to Dept. 227F 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
New York 5, N_Y. 


81957,7T.1.N.Co., Ine. 


broken by the pounding of heavy seas 
that overtax its strength. 

In other tankers, steel pipe outrides 
such storms without damage. But it cor- 
rodes so badly it may have to be replaced 


WN 
JNCO’ International Nickel 


Peeaot mate 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., is the U.S. affiliate of The International Nickel Company of 
Canada, Limited (Inco-Ganada) — producer of Inco Nickel, Copper, Cobalt, Iron Ore, Tellurium, Selenium 
and Platinum, Palladium and Other Precious Metals 
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INSIDE INDUSTRY 





New Methods, Materials, and Equipment 


© Why Stainless “Cracks Up” 


e Armed Forces Hunt New Products 


@ Plastics You Can Wash Away 


Crystals that crack steel 


Study of half-millionth-inch thick 
chromium oxide crystals (see photo 
below ) that grow out of the surface 
ot stainless steel may help lick in- 
dustry s $5 billion annual corrosion 
bill. Dr. Earl A. Gulbrandsen of 
Westinghouse Research Laboratories 
in Pittsburgh believes that the tin 
“platelets” may explain a destructive 
failure of the metal known as “stress- 
corrosion cracking, — 

Even such mildly corrosive sub- 
stances as steam or perspiration can 
trigger this phenomenon in internally 
stressed stainless, although chemical 
the vil- 
lain. The stresses are left in the metal 


corrosion. Is most common 
at the time of manufacture. Stainless 
steel chemical piping, turbine blades. 
and even cooking utensils have been 
known to fail by stress corrosion. 
Dr. Gulbrandsen recently advanced 
the theory that as the tinv platelets 
Crow. minute crevices are produced 


in the surface of the steel. Concen 





the base of the 


crevices then leads tO eventual tail 


tration of stress at 
ure of the metal. 
Using an electron microscope, Dr. 
Gulbrandsen and his associates hay 
been able to determine the dimen 
sions and composition of the crvs- 
tals, which were produced under con- 
trolled They 
duced billions of oxide “whiskers” on 


conditions. also 


pro- 
the surface of stainless by subjecting 
samples to an atmosphere of water 
vapor In very pure oxygen. 

Dr. Gulbrandsen reported his in 
vestigation at the recent Second 
World | 


Metallurgical Congress in 
Chicago. 


Inventions wanted 


\ listing of inventions sought by 
the 
esting potential sales opportunities 


Armed Forces offers some inter- 


to enterprising manutacturers. Pub- 
lished by the National 
Council and available tree trom the 
US. 
centions 


Inventors 


Department ot Commerce. I[n- 
Wanted by the Armed 





Magnified 9,000 times, these crystals erupting from the surface of stainless steel may 
help explain ck COMMON fype ol metal failure that’s known as stress-corroslo! cracking. 
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~). TIME RECORDER 
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. Boost production in your 
<0 plant by pinpointing lost 
i. time of men and machines. 
a TR tT provides accurate data 

on any machine, process, 

i‘ operation. Records on-off 
4° time. Gives impersonal 
id time-study information, true 

cost accounting, anticipation 

% of parts replacement. Con- 
a tinuous 4-month tape needs 
&, no ink. Used in nation’s 
foremost industries. $ 
ve Brochure on request. 65 
° 
; tandard 
ic Standal ' 
° INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 

é 657 BROADWAY. .NEW YORK!2.N Y 
.. Please send Brochure ‘‘D’’ and 
i* price lists on TR + T. 
jo 

Name 

if ied Company 
yo Address 

° City State. 
to SBeceean @Oaescess 











OUTLASTS 


Ordinary Brushes 


Stoly 





7 a | 
The ilecl 
bach 
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27 Styles and sizes to choose 
from— fully guaranteed. Write today. 


'M.\ MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 


530 N. 22nd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis 








American Storage Racks are quality built . . . built to 
take tough usage year after year. Regardless of the 
items you store or warehouse, American Storage Racks 
will meet your particular needs most economically and 
most efficiently. They will protect your stock against 
damage, and will speed and simplify your inventory 
taking. The “American” way gives you more storage 
rack value for your storage dollar. Make us prove this 


fact. Distributors from coast to coast. Write us today. 


It’s Ahinevttictte all the way 


OUTDOOR or INDOOR 


American Storage Racks 
make good warehousekeeping easy 











i= 


Standard Pallet Racks Adjustable Pallet Racks Skid Racks Coil Racks 





Tool & Die Racks | Drum & Barrel Racks 
AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
STORAGE RACK DIVISION 
5959 Linsdale Ave. alii _ Detroit 4, Michigan 





WHAT A GRIND! Only two years after 


their initial development, man-made dia- 
‘monds like those shown in this micrograph 


are being marketed by General Electric 
for use in sharpening tools and other in- 
dustrial grinding problems. Although they 
still cost more than natural industrial dia- 
monds, improved techniques and increased 
production should bring their cost down. 


Forces covers ten subjects from 
“Aeronautics, Missiles and Space 
Travel” to “ “Blue Sky Problems.” 

[t is entirely possible that many 
products now available or being de- 
veloped could, if modified, meet the 
specs for some of these unsolved mil- 
itary hardware problems. 

Among the numerous items sought: 
e¢ A lubricant or corrosion-resistant 
coating that will perform adequately 
in the presence of liquid or gaseous 
fluorine 
e A non-destructive method of meas- 
uring the adhesion of a plated metal 
to the base metal 
¢ Methods of improving the efficien- 
cy or output of reciprocating engines 
e A method of sealing metal contain- 
ers similar to cold welding, but ca- 
pable of being used to join thicker 
sheet metal than is now possible. 

No special forms are required to 
submit a solution or material to the 
Council (Washington 25, D.C.). 


Tough plastics dissolve in water 
A new class of plastics that dis- 
solve in water offers some unusual 
possibilities for cloth-weaving, pack- 
aging, die-casting, cosmetics, and 
pharmaceuticals. Called Polyox, the 
new giant-molecule resin resists wa- 
ter vapor when in dry form. 
Already in pilot-plant production, 
Polyox resins are made in five grades 
by Union Carbide Chemicals Co., 
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New York. Now available in small 
quantities for $1.50 per pound, 
Polyox should drop to 35 cents a 
pound in large-scale production. 

In textile weaving, one form of 
Polyox has already been tested as 
a replacement for starch in sizing 
fibers, a coating essential in the 
weaving process. At present, weav- 
ing rooms have to be kept artificially 
at 95 per cent humidity in order to 
make the starch plastic. A Polyox 
coating is pliable at normal humid- 
ity. And, unlike starch, it doesnt 
need to be taken out of the water 
after the washing process is com- 
pleted. Because it doesn't absorb oxy- 
gen trom water, it doesn't classify as 
a pollutant, and so may be discharged 
safely into neighboring bodies of 
water. 

Some suggested packaging appli- 
cations: 

e Dry _ pigments, 
Polyox in measured amounts, can be 
added to paint solvents, package and 
all. In a few seconds, the Polyox will 
dissolve away, releasing the pigment 
into the paint. 

e Similarly, frozen or dried fruits and 
\ egetables, packaged in Polvox, could 
be dropped into boiling water with- 
out unwrapping. 

¢ Polyox could also be used as the 
binder in a detergent bar that would 
resemble an ordinary soap bar. 

In die-casting, Polyox might form 
the core for hollow sections of com- 
plicated parts. After the part is cast, 
the plastic could be dissolved out. 


—M. M. 


heat - sealed in 


iis tae’ 





tubes 
draw heat and fumes generated in solder- 
ing away from work tables to a central 
exhaust. Installation shown is at Automatic 
Electric Companys new Northlake, IIl., 
factory, designed by the Austin Company. 
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It's pretty tough to tell one of these 
thoughtful little sleuths from another! 

It’s just as difficult to tel! the 

last duplicated copy from the first when you 
use all-new Colitho Direct Image Paper Plates 


and duplicating supplies. 


The secret of this greater uniformity is that 
from plate to plate, box to box and shipment 
to shipment, Colitho Direct Image Paper Plates 

are ph Control-coated to closer tolerances than 
ever before. And Colitho Etch and Fountain 
Solution are specially formulated 

to bring out the exact same sparkling appearance 


from every plate. 


Systems men and duplicator operators the 
country over are discovering this great new 
uniformity Colitho gives all 


their offset duplicating. 


COPIES 


For the name of your nearest Colitho supplier, 
write: Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Glen Cove, New York. 


that look 
alike 





COLITHO 

OFFSET 
DUPLICATING 
PLATES 

AND ue 
SUPPLIES 


DIRECT IMAGE 


PAPER PLATES 
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OUR ECONOMIC RACE 
continued from page 39 


ple who once lived on the land have 
been moved to cities and gone to 
work in industry or other urban oc- 
cupations. A vast expansion of edu- 
cation has produced millions of 
skilled workers as well as large num- 
bers of capable scientists, engineers, 
and technicians. Medical services 
have been greatly expanded and 
much of the progress of scientific 
medicine in recent decades has been 
put into practical application. Vast 
capital investments have been made, 
and thousands of factories, produc- 
ing everything from buttons and 
books to rocket fuels and _ tritium, 
have been built. 

If we ignore the tremendous sig- 
nificance of this achievement, we do 
so at our peril. Before October 5, 
some people may have been able to 
justify complacency on the basis of 
such primitive myths as the notion 
that Communism is “against human 
nature’ and must therefore collapse 
of its own inefficiency and iniquity. 
Today such conceptions must give 
way before facts, however emotion- 
ally unpleasant the facts may be. We 
cannot afford to forget, either, that 
we have no reason to suppose Soviet 


e There’s no more early morning 
“waiting on the mail” when your 
office has a PB MailOpener. 


¢ A MailOpener does the job 
perfectly...saves valuable morning 
minutes, even in a small ofhece. Far 
faster than opening mail by hand- 
and-dagger, it safely, easily trims 
a hairline edge off any envelope, 
thickness, or 
stock —fast as you can feed it. 


whatever its size ‘or 


e Free Trial: Try any of three 
models, hand or electric, in your 
own office—on your own mail. Just 
phone the nearest Pitney-Bowes 
branch—no obligation. Or write for 
free illustrated booklet. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


MAILOPENER 
PITNEY- BOWES, INC. 
1568 Walnut Street, Stamford, Conn. 


originator of the postage meter... 
offices in 107 citres in U.S. and Canada 


FREE: Send for handy desk or wall chart of Postal 


Rates, with parcel post map and zone finder 





industrial and technological progress 
has reached its historic peak. Rather 
it is likely that there will be further 
Russian progress—and therefore fur- 


Pennsylvania will “custom-tailor a 
new plant plan just for you! 


For Manufacturers, Distributors, Engineering Firms, 
Industrial Realtors, Management Consultants 


ther, tougher competition for us. 
In short, the Soviet 
proved its right to be considered a 


svstem has 


; competitor ot our own svstem. It has 


a. shown that it is one wav bv which 


[his booklet tells you the tremendous 
scope of Pennsylvania’s Plant Location 


| | | 
' Services, all at no obligation, of course. 


men Can chan their ©} ironment 


utilize the acitievements of modern 
science and technology, and achieve 
y a material progress. There are no in- 
er ee as herent limits to production under the 
if Soviet system, and the mere fact that 
the Soviet Union | 
only about half as much steel as we 


Yes, you can have a complete, compre- 
hensive A to Z plant plan, tailored to 


your specific requirements, by engineer- 


T 
today produces 
Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 
1003 State Capitol Building 
ing and economics experts. 


You'll be given the how, why and where 
on labor, markets, power, water, raw 
materials . financing, mortgage and 
building help. Thus sma//er companies 
get a plant-planning service previously 
available only to a few industrial giants. 

A free booklet describes this wealth of 
information for your further evaluation. 
Full details are also available on the 
PENNSYLVANIA PLAN for 100% financing 
of your new plant... personal inspection 
tours and consultations. Just mail the 
coupon. All inquiries serviced in Strict 
confidence. 


100 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Send me your free literature: 
[-] Plant Location Services Booklet 
[] 100% Plant Financing Plan 


Name 


Company 


Address 


ee 
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do is no sign that it can never equal 
or surpass us in the production of 
steel or-other commodities. 

The Soviet Union is rich in re- 
sources. .Its people are numerous and 
as talented, on the average, as other 
large assemblages of human beings. 
There is no reason to believe that 
Soviet material progress over the 
past four decades will not continue. 

All this, though we must in hon- 
esty and in our own self-interest 
grant it, does nothing to prove which 
system is the better one for human 
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or on the bKquator... 


Armco Steel Buildings shrug off the world’s worst weather 


lhe reason they O1nve VOU @Xdcl 


Year after year, under the toughest conditions on the 
globe, Armco Steel Buildings are proving that dollar for 
dollar you can't put up a better building. Armco Build- 
ings are available in more than SOOO sizes and with a 


variety ot accessories to meet your exact needs. 


These strong, durable steel buildings give weather- 
tight protection in the sub-zero gales of the Arctic. And, 
equally well, they withstand the destructive forces of the 
numid hurricane belt. The rigidly interlocking panel- 
walls, roofs and precision-fitted doors and windows give 


Armco Steel Buildings a tight weather-seal. 


This exceptional weathertightness reduces insulation 
requirements to a minimum. When insulation ts desired, 
it can be put in easily and economically. 


Every year, from Main Street stores to the largest 


industrial plants, you're seeing more and more Armco 


Steel Buildings. 
you want at a price you want to pay. 


tO Ce 


If you are planning a new building be sure 
full story on Armco Steel Buildings. Call Western l 


and ask tor O peratol 25 OF send the cOUpOon below. 
ee 


Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc. 
227-B Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohic 


Send information on Armco Stee! Buildinas 


> 
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The economic race between Soviet 


] | a RUSSIA 


POPULATION 
GAP HAS 
NARROWED 
SIGNIFICANTLY 
SINCE 
1940 
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FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION: 


we have more freight traffic....... but Russian railroad freight 
rege YEAR: 1955 traffic is heavier 


1,840 (Freight turnover in billion’ metric ton—kilometers) 1954 
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Russia and the United States 


BASIC INDUSTRIES: while U.S. production continues to rise despit 
fluctuations, SOVIET RUSSIA has moved steadily upward 
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Russia surges ahead of us in the race 
to produce ENGINEERS 


YEARLY NUMBER OF GRADUATES FROM ENGINEERING SCHOOLS 
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“Automating” your office procedure 


might provide the answer 


Order processing time at .Revnolds Metals was 
eut from davs to hours bv an “automated” Order- 
matic Service System. A customers order received 
anvwhere in the country now can be converted into 
a Written production order at any one of Reynolds’ 
plants and acknowledged in a matter of hours—an 


operation that once took davs. 


Orders are sped by facsimile, Western Union or 
Private Telety pe. then processed automatically. Spe- 
cially designed lorms by \loore are used throughout 
the system. Reynolds reports shorter processing 
lime. improved shipping notice, faster accumulation 
of order statistics. and reduced workload of sales- 


men, sales service and production control personnel. 


Moore Business Forms, the largest company in 
its field. has developed procedures with Automated 
Data Processing—or ADP—which have proved of 


value to both small businesses and large. 


\loore makes no ADP machines—simply analyzes 
your problem ... plans the proper ADP system for 
vour business ... designs and manutactures forms 


needed for maximum efficiency. 


Call the Moore Man—he’s listed in the telephone 
directory. Over 300 ofhees and factories across the 
U.S... Canada. Mexico. Caribbean and Central! 
\merica. Or write Moore Business Forms, Ine.. at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., Denton, Texas, or Emeryville, 


Calit. No obligation. ot course, 
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beings or indicate which will win 
the present world competition. The 
Soviet system has important weak- 
nesses as well as strengths, and we 
have good reasons for thinking that 
our system Is the better. 


Bad Signs for the Soviets 

That the Soviet svstem has 
important . weaknesses is obvious 
enough. Since Stalin death the 
world has seen the East German up- 
rising of June 1953, the Poznan riots 
ot June 1956 and the peaceful Po- 
lish revolution of October 1956, and 
the Hungarian revolution of October 
and November, 1956. During 1956. 
the relaxation of censorship in the 
Soviet Union produced a remarkable 
literature of protest which paints a 
picture of life under Soviet rule that 
is just as unflattering, taken as a 
whole, as the one Western propa- 
gandists have disseminated. In Com- 
munist China, a similar relaxation of 
censorship in the first half of this 
vear brought forth such a devastat- 
ing barrage of criticism that the 
clamps had to be hurriedly put on 
again. 

All these symptoms of unrest un- 
der Communism point to a_ basic 
truth: The Soviet svstem of economic 
development imposes a set of ex- 
tremely high costs upon those who 
live under this svstem. Economic ad- 
vance under Soviet conditions, there- 
fore, takes place only against tre- 
mendous, though usually covert, re- 
sistance. . 

A few examples of these costs are 
illuminating: The Soviet Union's 
rulers thought their country rich 
enough to aftord to create an earth 
satellite and send it into the skies. 
Yet only a few months earlier the 
same regime had had to acknowl- 
edge publicly the existence of a ma- 
jor housing shortage, which at best 
could be alleviated only after. an- 
other ten or twelve vears. The Soviet 
Union operates the world’s fastest 
commercial air transports, the jet- 
powered TU-104's, and now has the 
biggest passenger airliner. But much 
of Russias transportation depends on 
dirt roads which become impassable 
quagmires after heavy rains. The 
Soviet Union produces half as much 
steel as we do and its factories can 
produce the most complex machin- 
ery. Yet Soviet industry produces 
only half as many bicycles as we pro- 
duce passenger cars. 

The Soviet Union owes its many 
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YEARS OF PROGRESS 


Progress, 1907 style, was built into our very first product 
here at Teletype—the first really practical telegraph printer. 

Today, Teletype equipment — handling both text and 
punched tape—is sparking progress in countless new fields 
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freight cars ...channel complex raw data to computer 
centers and retransmit the answers...speed the progress of 
office automation, trimming paper work at the same time. 

It is likely that some of these progressive new Teletype 
ideas can lend a hand in your business operation. For more 
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pany. And send for our booklet, “The ABC's of Teletype 
Equipment.” Write to Teletype Corporation, Dept. D-12, 
4100 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois. 
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remarkable accomplishments — the 
rapid development of heavy indus- 
try, its startlingly rapid progress in 
modern weapons development, and 
the like—to the fact that it is a dic- 
tatorship. It allows no strikes for 


DESIGNED 
TO FIT THE 


higher wages or other concessions. It 
does not ask its people how much 
they want to pay in taxes. If inflation 
occurs—as it has several times in 
Soviet history -the government can 


DECOR 


This smart; colorful 
setting of American- 
Olean Tile shows how 
well a Halsey ‘Taylor 
cooler can adapt itself 
to modern treatments. 


simply wipe out the old currency or 
repudiate the government debt. With 
full power over the resources of their 
vast country, the Soviet rulers have 
been able to concentrate these re- 
sources upon the things they have 
thought important: a high rate of 
- investment in heavy industry, speedy 
Whether it’s a cooler 
or fountain, Halsey 
Taylor streamline styl- 
ing is an important ad- 
vantage to you! 


growth of military power, show, sci- 
entific feats like the satellite. And 
the Soviet people have had to pay 
the bill. 

They have paid with a low stand- 
The Halsey W. Taylor Co., ard of living, which has risen far less 
Warren, O. 
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rapidly than the countrys resources 
permitted, with long hours of work, 
with deprivation of free speech and 
other basic human rights. The out- 
side world sees the showy accom- 
plishments. The Soviet people feel 
on their own skins the deprivations 





these accomplishments require. 





An Inefficient Economy 


From the point of view of the ordi- 
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individual truck performance. 
Aid jegal departments 
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narv Russian. the Soviet economy is 


inherently irrational. How many 
Soviet citizens would have voted to 
send up a space satellite it they un- 
derstood that this would mean fore- 
going a significant quantity of new 
housing—as, of course, it did? More- 
over, the Soviet svstem is inefficient. 
Even with the best will in the world, 
the central planners can never know 
enough, and they make costly mis- 
takes. | 


One recent example mav illustrate 


Tachograph charts provide your legal depart- graphic proof of the vehicle's movements. 
ment with factual information that can be 
helpful in eliminating costly court cases and 
Tachographs 
record on easy-to-read wax-coated charts, the 


The Tachographclock, speedometer and odom- 
eter are illuminated for easy visibility. A red 


this. The average cost of producing 
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in settling accident claims 


complete performance story: when truck 
started——speed and distance traveled— 
duration of stops——and idling time. They 
encourage safer, more efficient driving prac- 
tices and in the event of accident, furnish 


your speed limit is exceeded. Tachographs are 
available in either miles-per-hour or revolu- 
tions-per-minute models. For the whole story 
on how Tachographs can help you, send the 
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a ton of iron in Soviet plants at- 
tached to the Ministry of Ferrous 
Metallurgy is 292 rubles. Yet at the 
two nearest mills—located at Chere- 
povets in Northern European Russia 
and at Rustavi in Georgia—the fig- 
ures last year were 613 rubles and 
488 rubles, respectively. It is no ac- 
cident that Khrushchev last Spring 
decentralized Soviet economic § ad- 
ministration, and that in Yugoslavia 
and Poland Communist economists 
are trving to work out decentralized, 
market-oriented economic systems to 
replace the Soviet model. 
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It seems sate to predict that no 
modern, educated industrial popula- 
tion will go on indefinitely suffering 
the costs. irrationalities, and inefh- 
ciencies which Soviet economic de- 
velopment has meant for the Soviet 
people. Events in the Soviet Union 
since Stalin died point strongly to 
this conclusion. During those five 
vears, Soviet leaders have continu- 
ously had to contend with political 
unrest which Stalinist sacrifices had 


created in Russia. 


Khrushchev Gives Ground 

There is surely no accident about 
the following pattern: The first post- 
Stalinist economic policy was enun- 
ciated by Premier Georgi M. Malen- 
kov in August 1953. It was an explicit 
promise that a great increase would 
be made in consumer goods. Nikita 
Khrushchev succeeded in scrapping 
that program in early 1955, but over 
these past two vears he has had to 
pile on concession after concession: 
higher minimum wages, higher pen- 
sions, shorter working hours, a prom- 
ise of greatly increased construction 
of new housing. and a promise that 
by 1960 or 1961 the average Soviet 
citizen will have as much milk. but- 
ter, and meat as the average Ameri- 
can. We know from the admission of 
Mao Tse-Tung that the Hungarian 
Revolution frightened the Chinese 
Communist leadership. Can there be 
anv doubt that it also frightened the 
Soviet leadership? 

We know now that the Soviet lead 
ership has actually been wrestling 
with a major economic crisis all this 
past year, a Crisis which will not be 
solved even by a Soviet rocket land- 
ing on the moon. The admission that 
this crisis exists came in the an- 
nouncement last September 26 that 
the much-publicized Sixth Five-Year 
Plan—adopted only 19 months ear- 
lier—was being scrapped, and that a 
new Seven-Year Plan to cover the 
years 1959-1965 was in the course of 
being drafted. 

From Soviet sources we now know 
the full magnitude of the crisis ex- 
ploded in the taces of the Soviet 
leaders when the Communist party's 
Central Committee met in Moscow 
last December. The Committee was 
faced with demands on the Soviet 
economy for increased domestic 
consumption, high military pre- 
paredness, aid to other nations, and 


planned capital investment that tar 


exceeded the available resources. 
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For 1957 alone, the Soviet leaders 
found themselves confronted by cap- 
ital investment allocation needs of 
240 billion rubles—40 per cent more 
than had been allocated. Similarly, 
for the entire period of the Sixth 
Five-Year Plan, 1956 to 1960, Gapi- 
tal investment about 
1.360 billion rubles as against the 
original estimate of 990 billion ru- 
bles. These needs had to be met if 
the production goals set for 1960 
were to be achieved. 

This over-extended position has 
been the key fact about the Soviet 
economy this past year. While boast- 


needs were 


ing publicly about their successes 
and promising new marvels for the 
future, behind the scenes the Soviet 
leaders have been quietly cutting 
back, particularly in the area of capi- 
tal investment. It is now clear that 
the Soviet goals for 1960 in the field 
of industrial production will not be 
achieved, and an historic Slowdown 
in the rate of Soviet industrial ad- 
vance seems probable. Important 
capital investment that 
should have been completed in 1959 
or 1960 have now been either can- 
celled or slowed down so that they 
will not be completed until after 
1960. Barring a serious depression in 
the U.S., the time when the Soviet 
Union may expect to equal our in- 
dustrial production has once again 
been pushed further into the future. 
Khrushchev s announcement 
of very ambitious production goals 
for 1972 cannot hide this fact. 

That it was capital investment, not 


pre jects 


recent 


consumption, which had to take the 
cutback is perhaps the most signifi- 
cant fact about these developments. 
From 1928 to the mid-1930's, Stalin 
introduced rationing and slashed per 
capita drastically to 
raise the capital he needed for his 


consumption 


ambitious plans. Stalin's successors 
today dare not emplov such Dra- 
conian In that fact we 
have a vitally significant index to the 
changed situation within the USSR. 


Measures, 


No Cause for Complacency 


Against this background, let us 
take a second look at the sputniks 
and what they mean for the world in 
general and U.S. business in particu- 
lar. In the past, one otf the most 
ominous aspects of American-Soviet 
economic competition has been the 
extraordinarily rapid rise of Soviet 
industrial production. It was this rise 
which Soviet propaganda empha- 
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sized. But tor the next few vears 
further sensational jumps in Soviet 
production are most unlikely. The 3 
per cent gain in pig iron output and 
the 4 per cent gain in steel output 
which were registered during the 
first half of 1957, as against the same 
period last year, are not the stuff « 
which exciting propaganda is mi Pu 
Instead of sharply increased produc- 
tion, therefore, the Soviet govern- 
ment has given the world two earth 
satellites. A sputnik in the air, it 
seems to be saving, is worth five steel 
mills on the ground. 

But if economic growth in the 
Soviet Union is slowing down, it is 
not stopping. And in some fields. 
such as agriculture. greater govern- 
ment emphasis and increased incen- 
tives have already borne significant 
fruit and may vet result in important 
further progress. There is always the 
possibility, too, that Soviet stress on 
science and technology may bring 
important new breakthroughs in 
such economic areas as automation 
—breakthroughs that could alter our 
present perspectives. 

But if the loudest scotters at Soviet 
capabilities were wrong, so too are 
those today who pi anic at the “beep- 
beep of sputniks in outer space. The 
Soviet Union has severe problems at 
home, and Stalin’s successors are be- 
ing forced to pay the bill that Stalin 
wile up in his long, relentless driv- 
ing of the Soviet people. The tree 
world has the resources and the in- 
genuity to counter the Soviet chal- 
lenge in any area, if we put our 
hearts and our minds to the task. But 
we can no longer afford to dismiss 
the Soviet challenge. We can never 
again ignore the fact that if our sys- 
tem fails i 2 any key respect—from 
space ir Maw to the maintenance 
of high employment—there is an able 
competitor on the scene ready, able. 
and most willing to take advantage 
of our errors. END 





Epirors Nore: The chart oii pages 102—103 
is mainly based on data appearing in Na- 
rodnoye Khozyaistvo SSSR (The National 
Economy of the USSR), the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board’s Economic Alma- 
nac, the Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, and Report of the 84th Congress's 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, Engi- 
neering and Scientific Manpower in the 
United States, Western Europe and Soviet 
Russia. (An announcement issued by the 
Soviet Government as we went to press indi- 
cates that 80,000 engineers will be gradu- 
ated from Soviet institutions this vear, in- 
stead of 70,000 as shown in the chart. ) 
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could laugh at 
“tight money. problems 


He could well afford to laugh. The old boy really 
had a knack for turning a profit. Taxes, rising 
costs, wasted materials, labor or machine downtime 
wouldn't have affected him at all! 
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GETTING BETTER SALESMEN 
continued from page 44 

e Broad. rather than intensive. 
sonal interests 

e Acceptability to potential custom- 


per- 


ers in manner and appearance 
¢ Social intelligence and poise in the 
company of others. 

It must, of 
that there is a 
sales jobs, and no list of qualifica- 


course, be recognized 


very wide range of 


tions can be rigidly applied to all of 


them. There is as much danger in 
hiring an over-qualified as an under- 
qualified person. 
physical demands of the job may 
range from as few as two to as many 
as twenty The intelli- 
gence requirements may range from 
those of a clerk to those of an en- 
gineer. Aedlewrer financial motivation 
can range from $5,000 to more than 
$25,000 a year. And the human rela- 
tions skills required may range from 
the receptionist level to that of a 
top executive engaged in negotiat- 
ing the sale of a $20 million business. 
Within the same company, different 
product lines and different territories 
present wide 


calls a day. 


may a comparably 
range of demands. 

Every company needs to define as 
precisely as possible the qualifica- 
tions needed tor its own sales jobs. 
This point is well expressed by an 
executive of Underwood Corpora- 
tion, W. F. Arnold, “We 
wanted to know specifically: What 
makes a salesman succeed or fail in 
Underwood? We wanted an answer 
in very specific and material terms. 
We were not satisfied by vague, 
plausible generalities like ‘lack of in- 
terest in selling or poor drive. 

“We know that the Underwood 
salesman is different from salesmen 
in general, not only by virtue of the 
nature of our products but also be- 
cause of the nature and philosophy 
of our management.” 

Once the qualifications for the par- 
ticular job you are trying to fill have 
been firmly dete — vou 
know how flexibly rigidly they 
ought to be ante’. pn do you 
start to improve your se ‘lection proc- 
ess? The first step, of course, is to at- 
tract more qualified applicants. 

There are five major sources of 
sales applicants: (1) advertisements; 
(2) employment agencies; (3) 
schools and colleges; (4) references 
and contacts; and (5) present em- 
ployees. In todays labor market a 
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company has to use all five methods 
to get its fair share of the best. And, 
to be successful, recruiting must be 
a planned and continuous effort. The 
right man probably wont be there 
for the company that doesnt look 
for him until the need is urgent. 


Using Sources Wisely 


Each of these recruiting sources 
must be used intelligently. Adver 
tisements have to be placed in the 
right newspapers on the right days 
with the right content. E mployment 
agencies and _ schools must be 
screened and properly briefed as to 
needs. Contacts have to be estab- 
lished systematically and _ tactfully. 
Present employee s must be informed 
of sales openings, and those interest- 
ed should be carefully screened for 
sales potential. 

The results to be obtained from 
each of these methods vary widely. 
as do their costs. The cheapest is not 
always the best, and volume of 
sponses is not a sure guide unless 
quality is also considered. For ex- 
ample, one study showed that only 
one out of every 45 applicants ob- 
tained through newspaper advertise- 
ments is employed, as against one 
out of every fourteen referred by 
employment agencies. A company 
with its own personne] specialists, 
however, may still find the adver- 
tisements cheaper than the employ- 
ment agency. 

Experience in selection suggests 
that the following clues, based on an 
applicant's experience and _ training 
record, interviews, and_ reference 
checks, may be useful in evaluating 
his background: | 

l. Is what he expects to get out 
of the job in line with what the job 
will probably provide? 

2. Will he gain or lose prestige 
among his family and friends by tak- 
ing this job? | 

3. Is he conventional or bizarre 
in his manner, language, and ap- 
pearance? 

4. Is he hostile toward others? 

5. Does he fear failure? Does he 
have a strong need to be successful 
in whatever he undertakes? 

6. Are his hobbies the kind that 
involve working alone—such as col- 
lecting and handicrafts? 

Does he belong to too many or- 
ganizations (or to none)? . 

8. Is his wife likely to oppose his 

employment for any reason? Is there 
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Self-Dumping 
Hoppers 
cut costs and 
save manpower 


Here’s how Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., pharmaceutical manufac- 
turer, modernized handling of 
soybean meal at their Groton, 
Conn. plant. The meal used to 
be dumped manually from bags 
into batch make-up tanks. Now 
it drops from a storage con- 
tainer directly into a Roura Self- 
Dumping Hopper of special de- 
sign with a narrow pouring lip. 
A standard lift truck picks up 
the full Hopper and takes it to 
the make-up tank. With a flip 
of the latch the Hopper auto- 
matically dumps its load, rights 
itself, locks itself, saving sev- 
eral man-hours per day. 

This is just one of the ways 
Roura Self-Dumping Hoppers 
are cutting time and costs in 
handling hot or cold, wet or 
dry bulk materials. 
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° e 4 a recent history of divorce or separa- 
Cut Carton Closigg Costs in Half? | cx: 

9. Does the applicant show fre- 
quent changes of address and em- 
ployer—or has he been too long with 
his last employer? 

10. How good are his reasons tor 
i F oe leaving previous employers—includ- 
with a ty eld oe ing his present employer, if any? 


eS 11. What is his health and _ sick 
miernationa 


leave record? 
DUAL STAPLER _. 


STAPLE FILLED CARTONS 
TOP AND BOTTOM 
AT SAME TIME 
FROM THE OUTSIDE! 





THE AUTHOR « Milton 
M. Mandell has been re- 
sponsible for the prepara- 
tion, installation, and ad- 
ministration of a variety of 
testing and selection pro- 
grams. In a_ consulting 
capacity, he has assisted 
manufacturing companies 
and utilities in management selection, de- 
velopment, and appraisal, and he is consid- 
ered a top authority in the field of salesmen 
selection. Since 1945, he has been chief of 
the Management Testing Unit, Standards 
Division, U.S. Civil Service Commfssion. He 
is the author of many articles in manage- 


CUT MANPOWER! One mafcan staple all your cartons. 
CUT TIME! Up to 1,000 cartons, top and bottom, per hour. 
CUT SPACE! No more space-robbing set-ups — just fill 


[nternational fia plers 


INTERNATIONAL STAPLE & MACHINE CO. 
Originators of Carton Closing Staplers 


al 
« @ 
~ &s sea 


800 E. HERRIN ST. ° 


HERRIN, ILLINOIS 





MOVE HEAVY PRESS 
pies EASIER 


With Special Weld-Bilt 


HYDRAULIC LIFT 
PLATFORM 


With this new Weld-Bilt Hydraulic Lift Plat- 
torm, just move the platform to the press, 
raise or lower it to proper level, secure the 
cable hook, push a button, and the motor 
driven winch pulls the die or other heavy unit 
over the tree-running rollers—on or oft your 
press. Built to handle 20,000 lbs. with 48” or 
96° platform. Similar Weld-Bilt units can be 
designed CO various Sizes and capacities CO 
40,000 Ibs. 

You, too, may have a lift-or-move problem 
in heavy equipment. Weld-Bilt engineers 
can offer a profitable solution. Write, we'll 
be glad to supply details. 


WEST BEND EQUIPMENT CORP. 
MATERIALS HANDLING ENGINEERS 


303 WEST WATER STREET @ WEST BEND, WIS. 
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wisdom 
_eomes 


bias — 
. — 7 


age 


THE OLDER WE GROW, the more we know. 
This is not only true of people, but of com- 
panies, too... for a company is only as wise 
as the knowledge of its combined staff. 

FOR 60 YEARS, PANAMA-BEAVER has 
matured steadily in its program to provide 
an “easier office-worker life.’’ Since 1896, the 
company has learned to anticipate the needs 
of the commercial world before they arose. 
Among the first to recognize the important 
role of Vision-Engineered products, 
PANAMA-BEAVER's research department 
developed the easy-on-the-eyes Hypoint 
colored carbon papers plus Lustra Colorful 
Inked Typewriter Ribbons—especially created 
to harmonize with all paper stocks and letter- 
heads. Another achievement—the Eyesaver, 
Parma Pearl and the NEW Ebony Uni- 
masters (for spirit duplicating) with tinted 
jackets to avoid glare, relax the eyes, relieve 
harsh contrast and permit faster work. 
EXCITING THINGS have already been charted 
for PANAMA-BEAVER'’s next 60 years . 
as you will find out when you call your 
PANAMA-BEAVER man, “always a live 


oa PAnama-BEA VER 
Git hb %, T 


Cocst to Coast Distribution 
Since 1896—''The LINE that can't be matched."’ 
MANIFOLD SUPPLIES CO. 
188 Third Ave., Brooklyn 17,N. Y. 





ment and psychological journals, and of the 
American Management Association's re- 
search report A Company Guide to the 
Selection of Salesmen. 





I2. Do his activities indicate that 
he is an active, energetic person? 

13. Has he been a failure in his 
own business? 

14. Are his debts and other finan- 
cial needs greater than his probable 
income could meet? Does he have 
other sources of income which meet 
a substantial portion of his needs? 

15. Does he have a record of un- 
employment or much higher earn- 
ingse 

16. Has he always had to work to 
meet his needs? 

17. Is he a scholar at heart, or are 
his interests broader and more super- 
ficial? 

18. Does he have a history of deal- 
ing successfully with people? With 
what kinds of people? 

19. Will he antagonize others by 
always trying to show he is right or 
better than they? 

20. If he has sales experience, how 
good a salesman was he? 

A conscientious eftort to get the 
true answers to these questions, and 
a thorough analysis of the resulting 
information, should provide a rea- 
sonably sure guide to selection. It is 
inevitable, considering the complex- 
ity of human beings, that not all the 
answers will be either tavorable or 
unfuvorable—and there are no magic 
formulas for evaluating with abso- 
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lute certainty a particular pattern of 
All that can be said with as- 
surance is that the hiring decision 
will more likely be if it is 
based on a thorough knowledge of 
the job to be filled and if several per- 
rather than one. analyze the 
facts and make the final decision. 
Pinpointing what information is 
tell us 
noteworthy in 


answers. 


correct 


SOTIS., 


needed does not, of course, 
how to get it. It is 
this connection that American indus- 
try apparently spends more money 
on selecting salesmen than on selec- 
tion for any other job category. 


Why Sales Selection Costs More 
probably three major 


this: First, the heavy 
among salesmen has 


There are 
reasons tor 
turnover 
alarmed sales executives. Second, de- 
pendence on outside sources tor 
salesmen means that it is less often 
possible to use merit ratings, a rela- 
tively inexpensive device when jobs 
are filled by promotion from within. 
Finally, the selection 


are more obvious in the case of sales- 


costs of poor 
men than in that of almost any other 
At any rate, it is probably all 
to the good that sales selection is re- 


group. 

ceiving so much attention—but the 
question remains whether the money 
is being wisely spent. 

In some cases, the answer is plain- 
ly “no. There are three main rea- 
SONS: 

|. Expensive information is being 
obtained, but is misused ignored 
in tavor of the prejudices of those 
making the decisions. 

2. Expensive information is being 
obtained, but it is unreliable because 
those supplying it have not done the 
necessary preliminary research. 

3. Several overlapping methods 
are being used, resulting in needless 
duplication of some data and neglect 
of other essential information. 

While there is no magic key to suc- 
better selec- 
tion methods are available to anv 
company that will make the effort 
to develop and apply them. Ameri- 

can psychologists have developed a 
number of effective tools for the 
study of job candidates, including ob- 
servation, checklists, and the critical 
incidents method. They are skilled in 
making tentative hypotheses as to 
the qualifications needed in particu- 
They are sophisticated in 
criteria by which to ap- 
validity of specific selec- 


And they have a wide 


cesstul sales se lection. 


lar jobs. 
devising 
praise the 
tion methods. 
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variety of tests, biographical inven- 
tories 
disposal. When management itself is 
recruiting pro- 


_and interview methods at their 


and the 
gram 1s eftective, a company that has 
decided it needs expert outside help 
in the development of selection de- 
vices can be ' ot get- 
ting advice that will reduce the prob- 
ability of selection errors and help 
ide ntify the source of past hiring mis- 
takes. 

Currently, the use. of 


competent, 


reasonably sure 


tests tor 
selection seems to be on 
the increase. In 1954, of 178 
panies (American 
Management Association, 95 report- 
while a 


salesmen 
com- 
surveved by the 
ed using tests, considerably 
larger 
cently queried in another survey 
gave a positive answer. Half of these 
a standard battery of 


proportion ot executives re- 


executives use 
tests: the others use tests specially 
assembled to meet their companies 
needs. Perhaps the reasons for this 
increase are reflected 
White 
Corporation: 
“Tests help eliminate 


in these com- 
ments by Sewing Machine 
applicants 
whose self-salesmanship is well de- 
veloped, or who know all the answers 
about ability on the job. or who are 
friends or relatives being pressured 
into a job regardless of fitness or 
training. When tests 
regular part of the employment pro- 
cedure, they tend to keep away the 
floaters, the and the 
professional] job hunters.” 


become ct 


irresponsible, 


Which Tests Are Best? 


Among the various types of tests. 
research studies tend to indicate that 
those measuring interests are most 
effective. When prepared 
specially for a particular company, 
a weighted application blank (on 
which each significant item has been 


tests are 


assigned a numerical value) will 
prove highly useful. Intelligence 
tests are alw ays desirable. too. in or- 


der to keep out those who are in- 
tellectually over- or under-qualified 
tor the job. Personality tests are also 
of value in the hands of competent 
psychologists, or when the scoring 
keys 
search results. 

Among the interest inventories, the 
Kuder Preference Record seems to 
be the most practical test, while 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
testing 


and norms are based on re- 


is highly useful tor extensive 
programs. The intelligence tests pub- 
lished by the Psychological Corpora- 











Who says you can’t 
mix business with 
Florida pleasure? 





ORANGE COUNTY folks do it all the time. 
In this beautiful Central Florida county set 
amid rolling hills, orange groves and spar- 
kling lakes, business men and their families 
enjoy week-ends that are equal to a month 
in the country. 





Orange County is iar enough North to enjoy 
seasonal changes, but no snow or ice. Golfers 
play the year ‘round. Fishing, boating and 
hunting are also among the businessmen’'s 
favorite pastimes. Numerous navigable 
lakes, lake chains and rivers make long 
distance cruises possible. 





Imagine, all of this pleasure in a fast growing 
distribution and industrial area—home of 
the new multi-million dollar Martin plant. 
Orange County is truly a quality market 


eat better and 
than 


where folks dress better, 
spend more money in retail stores 
their average U.S. neighbors. 


For new ‘‘Facts about Orange County” book- 
let and FREE boating and fishing atlas of this 


crea write: 


ORANGE COUNTY 
Chamber of Commerce 


5501 West Colonial Drive + Pine Hills 22 
Orlando, Florida . Attention Dept. 4 
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SPECIFY 


GRAYMILLS S«ecxféo 


COOLANT num PS 


You'll get. 
Smooth, quiet performance 
Better appearance 
Better design 

AT LESS COST 


AVAILABLE TO JIC STANDARDS 


For replacement and 
original equipment, 36 
models. Top rated mo- 
tors, complete inter- 
changeability with other 
makes. Abrasive proof. 
Send for new catalog — 
135 with interchangeability tables 





Designed and Priced for Machine Builders’ Use 
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New! WU- BOARD: 


BY THE ORIGINATORS UF WALL BOARD CHARTING AND PRODUC-TROL 
Low cost — unlimited Visual Control 


¢ Shows all important data—oa fast, accurate, com- 
plete picture 
Easy to set up and operate—wall or desk use 
Boards fit together horizontally or vertically to 
increase item capacity 
Inserts can be shifted without removing from 
board 
Solves all machine load problems 
Unlimited uses for scheduling, charting, dis- 
patching, etc. — in all phases of business and 
industry 
Light, compact all metal construction—designed 
for a lifetime 


Only $49.50 complete 


Phone Westport, Conn, CA 7-4111 or write 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC. 


Westport, Conn. 





. 


Please send free Booklet on VU-BOARD 59 
Name 
Company 
Address 


- caretul validation for 

















tion and Science Research Associ- 
ates, among others, furnish informa- 
tion on the level of learning ability of 
the applicant. But it should be em- 
phasized that these tests, like per- 
sonality inventories, need extremely 
useful results. 
The concrete test score can be dan- 
gerously deceptive—it looks definite 
interpretation, yet 


almost mean- 


and ready tor 


alone it can easily be 


rle 
ingless. 


Reference Checks Pay Off 


Possibly the most encouraging 
trend among companies pioneering 
in salesmen selection is the increas- 
ingly careful checking of references 
by telephone or personal visits. It 
recognized that an interview 
guesswork 


is now 
involves a good deal of 
on the basis of limited data obtained 
in an artificial while an 
effective reference check, despite its 
limitations, can produce extensive in- 
formation based on actual behavior 
in a natural situatton, and requires 
inferences. Very few com- 
content with letters 


situation. 


fewer 
panies are now 
or special forms as a means of ob- 
taining this potentially highly valid 
information. [It is too easy tor the 
former employer to fill them out in a 
perfunctory way. 

Interviews. of course. will never 
be entirely superseded as a selection 
but they are 
advantage. 


interview 


not alwavs used 
When caretully 
functions 


device. 
to best 
conducted, the 
as a self-selection device by 
the applicant a full picture of job 
This gives him 


sae 
JIVIng 


duties and demands. 
the opportunity to eliminate himself 
as a candidate if bis application has 
been based on an unrealistic under- 
standing of the job. 

Several interviewers are a 
deal better than one. By the 
token, interviews are effective 
if they are intensive, and ex- 
tensive, including a review of the ap- 
plicant’s family situation, his hobbies 
activities, and his 
college or high 


great 
Sal he 
most 
long, 


and recreational 


activities during 
school vears. 

[Interviewers 
selected and trained. In inept hands, 
excellent selection methods will no 
more produce accurate results than 
will a micrometer in the hands of a 
three-vear-old. 

In addition to the topics suggested 
above, the interview should also be 
used to get information on the fol- 


should be carefully 


lowing subjects: 


DUN'S 


1. Why is the applicant interested 
in sales work? 

2. Which types of sales work does 
he preter? 

3. What does he do when he has 
to deal with an uncooperative per- 
sonr 

4. What sort of territory 
prefer? | 

9. What kind of supervision does 
1e preter? 

What has he liked about the 
jobs hes had? What has he disliked? 

4; why is he applying to this com- 
pany? 

S. What kind 
like his sons to do? 

9. Does he have strong 
against any particular groups with 
whom he may have to deal? 


would he 


work would he 


biases 


Key Man: The Interviewer 

The interviewer should make cer- 
tain that he gets full information on 
all the questions he asks. Too often 
interviewers assume that they know 
what the applicant means, when ad- 
ditional questioning would have 
shown that the first answer was only 
a partial one. Whenever possible, the 
interviewer should have the informa- 
tion obtained by the reference check 
at hand. both to lines of 
questioning and to enable the inter- 
viewer to round out incomplete data. 
meet the objectives 
outlined here most skilled 
interviewer will need a considerable 
length of time to get the information 
he needs. Forty-five minutes 1s prob- 


TOP 
suggest 


Oby iously, to 
even the 


ably the minimum. 

The labor market outlook suggests 
that prospects for attracting many 
more good applicants during the next 
not bright. But contin- 
uing progress in selection methods, 
and the fact that and more 
companies are recognizing the need 
for improved sales management, are 
favorable indicators. Companies are 
far past the day when feeling the 
bumps on a mans head, appraising 
his handwriting, and seeing how he 
responded when looked him 
square in the eye was considered the 
wav to select people. Selection meth- 
ods today may not be infallible, but 
they are sounder than ever before. 
The right combination of up-to-date 
techniques and old-fashioned man-_ 
agerial judgment will go a surpris- 
ingly long way towards getting your 
company the better salesmen it’s go- 
ing to need in the tough, competitive 
END 


tew vears are 


more 


you 


davs ahead. 
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SALES & DISTRIBUTION ..... Marketing notes and comment 


PREPARING FOR THE HARD SELL 


ALSO: A new look at vending; identifying trademarks 





MANUFACTURERS have long la- 
mented that the weak link in the 
distribution chain is the retail store 
clerk. In the past few vears, many 
companies have made new efforts to 
strengthen this link—by producing 
sales training materials. point-of-pur- 
chase aids, films on selling. and simi- 
lar devices. 

The Wooster Rubber (¢ sompany, ot 
Wooster, Ohio, ($20 million sales ) 
has hit upon a scheme which is ap- 
parently paying off in increased sales 


in a tight market. At a cost of $10,- 
000 the company recently brought to 
Wooster 68 department-store dem- 
onstrators trom all over the nation. 





During two days of meetings, com. 


pany executives introduced a new 


line of Rubbermaid housewares 


products, demonstrated to the dem- | 


onstrators wavs to boost volume by 
tie-in selling and other means. and | 
generally created rapport with peo- | 
ple who move the merchandise. Out 


ot a brainstorm session came specific 





Can You Pick the Best Trademarks? 


As we move deeper into the visual 


of selling. which is marked by 


age vy 


the spreading of self-service and 
greater emphasis on advertising to 
presell the consumer, trademarks are 
taking on added importance. Com- 
panies are revising about 21,000 svm- 
bolic trademarks each vear in order 


to strengthen and improve the image 


| Day 
a 
V %& 
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they present to the public and to tie 
together their marketing efforts. In- 
creasingly, management is favoring 





abstract, symbolic trademarks. over 
the literal representations of the 
product common in earlier decades. 
But its vital that the svmbol should 
point clearly to the activitv In w hich 


the company is engaged. 

On the left are six abstract marks 
which are used by Swiss companies. 
The industrial design firm of Lip- 
pincott and Margulies, New York 
showed them to scores of people in 
the United States to 
whether the abstractions successfully 


determine 


identified the kind of company each 
represents. It was found that two of 
the symbols were matched correctly 
almost every time. Two others were 


matched correctly bv about halt the 
people tested. and the remaining two 


were almost never matched. See if 
vou can pick out the effective sym- 
bolic trademarks by matching each 
with the kind of company that it is 
intended to represent (dnswers on 
page 116): 
Drugs 
Road building 
Machine tools 
_Lighting equipment 
Engraving 


Drills 





be 


in industrial 


LONG BEACH, 
Southern California 


The greater Long 
Beach labor pool 
grows by 7,500 a 
month. This in-mi- 
gration brings en- 
gineers, machinists, and men and women 
of other factory skills here by the thou 
sands. They supplement the large reservoir 
of skilled and technical workers already 
here — living in their own homes. Wage 
rates are moderate — stoppages few — 
turnover light. The area worker is alert and 
healthy, kept so by a habit of outdoor rec- 
reation the year ‘round 











Labor-Saving Facilities 
Speed Shipping at 
Americo S 
Most 
Modern 
Port 


Modern installations at the Port of Long 
Beach speed cargo movement. Typical of 
the many fine facilities is the bulk loading 
conveyor which wiil load and bulk 
cargoes at a rate of better than 500 tons 
per hour. Used in conjunction with an elec 
tric vibrator car shake-out, the ioader 
makes quick work of cargoes such as iron 
ore, coke, coal, potash, sulphur, salt, gravel 
and cement. 





+ 
ifim 


The Port of Long Beach and the large labor 
pool are only two of the 12 
advantages Long Beach offers to industry 


Sontl for these / 


Long Beach Chamber of Commerce 
121-D Linden Avenue 
Long Beach 2, California 


outstand ne 


\Y 
.s 


a 
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~~ Please send literature on 
« J = industrial Long Beach 

p ly send your Port magazine, 
» rF Marbdor Highlight: 
j 
Name 





Address 





City 





State 


LONG BEACH, 
CALIFORNIA 
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the HIDDEN COST 


vy 


See us at the Plant Maintenance Show, Jan. 27-30, Booth 440 


that time study missed 


[It wasn’t the drilling, the milling or the turning 
operation that was keeping costs up in Company X, 
it was the HIDDEN COSTS of metal chips. Slow, 
obsolete methods of brushing, dangerous blowing 
with compressed air... just couldn’t do the job. 
That’s where Tornado Industrial Vacuum 
cleaning takes over. 300 M.P.M. suction literally 
swoops every minute.metal particle away from both 
part and machine. NO chips on the floor, or in a 
workman’s eye ... they’re all in the big 55 gallon 
drum ready to bring a higher salvage price. Let 
Tornado cut your hidden costs—write for Bulletin 


640. 


OREWER ‘vectric MFG. COMPANY 


5106 N. RAVENSWOOD AVENUE e CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 








SALES STORY FOR STORE SELLERS 


suggestions for new products which 
consumers have been seeking. And 
already the company has its develop- 
ment people at work on three new 
products suggested by the demon- 
Strators. 


Selling automatically 


Companies are on the lookout for 
unusual methods of distribution to 
move the mountains of goods turned 
out by more productive plants. And 
many are taking a long look at vend- 
ing, which is growing faster than dis- 
tribution in general (see DR&M1, 
February 1957, page 54). Develop- 
ments in this field recently have 
drawn increased attention from mar- 
keting people, particularly those con- 
cerned with packaging and food 
products. 

For instance, a basic change in 
packaging and product preparation 
for the vending market is underway. 
Until now, vending machines have 
been designed to handle existing 
products in conventional packages. 
Hot soups have been sold through 
vending only because the industry 
designed a machine to dispense the 
conventional tin soup cans. This is 
certainly not the most appetizing 
way to serve soup—so the machine 
manufacturers are now working on a 
new concept in vending. Product, 
package, and machine are being de- 
signed together as an integrated unit. 

One of the first such machines—a 
bona fide coffee-brewer—was recent- 
ly shown off by the Vendo Company 





Identifying Trademarks (see page 115 
Company Frequency of 
Symbol Product Identification 








Drills Low 
Engraving Medium 
Drugs Low 
Machine tools Medium 
Lighting equipment High 
Road building High 


> UI CO lo 
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of Kansas City, Mo. Unlike standard 
machines, which dispense coffee 
made from powdered or liquid con- 
centrates, this machine actually 
brews coffee from quarter-pound tins 
of coffee designed especially for the 
purpose. 

In addition to special packages for 
vending machines, companies are 
also developing special products. For 
instance, fresh apple juice was mar- 
keted nationally tor the first time 
this Fall, and the method of dis- 
tribution chosen was vending. Fruit 
Industries Inc., of Bradenton, Fla.. 
bought up half the surplus apple 
crop in the nation, squeezed the ap- 
ples into juice, quick-troze it into ice- 
cubes, and put 1,500 Vendo ma- 
chines to work to sell it. 





A Quink advertising sign, printed 
in Spanish, read: “Parker Quink Pro- 
tege Su Pluma y Evita Embarazos.” 
In English it meant “Parker Quink 
protects. vour pen and prevents clog- 
ging. It meant the same thing to a 
great Many people who speak Span- 
ish. but in Mexico the word embar- 
azos has a more common meaning: 
“pregnancies. —From The Shoptalk- 
er, Parker Pen Company house organ. 


x4 


Back to nature 

This plastic ( polvethylene ) imitation of a 
lemon is in many ways one of the closest ap- 
proximations vet developed to the perfect 
package. In texture and color it is almost as 
appealing as the natural fruit, and it has 
high convenience value—a slight squeeze 
produces a jet of juice. Its Hat base enables 
the “fruit” to be displaved on supermarket 
shelves, where it has proved to be a com- 
pelling impulse item. A companion product 
—in green, of course—dispenses lime juice. 
Since its introduction in retail stores a few 
months ago, the new package ( previously 
only bottles were used) has been very help- 
ful in boosting the sales of the company’s 
juices. Developed by ReaLemon-Puritan 
Co., of Chicago, the container is produced 


hy Plasticite Corp., New York. 
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Special ice-melting compound melts hazard- 
ous ice and snow quickly, easily .. . no messy 
rings or residve! Available at leading san:tary 
supply distributors or write to Walton-March, 
Dept. DR, 1935 Sheridan Rd., Highland Park, III 














Record Controls, Inc. will simplify your 
filing systems 
and Routines, 
establish Cen- 
tralized Con- 
trols to elimi- 
nate dupli- 
cates and cut 
down Misfiles. 


ai ete] is Mele), pa le) mal. los 


CHICAGO «+ 209S.\Le Salle Street 
NEW YORK «+ 60 Eést 42nd Street 














How One Magliner Loading Ramp 
Saves Michigan Chemical Producer 
$400 per Week in Direct Labor Costs! 


Magliner Magnesium Loading 
Ramp does important job for 
Vibradamp Corp—speeds flow of 
raw materials and finished prod- 
ucts in and out of company’s 
Jackson, Michigan plant. 


Shipping and receiving operations for the 
company’s asphaltic and resinous prod- 
ucts are located in a ground-level ware- 
house— without dock facilities. Handling 
the heavy metal drums of bulk materials 
that moved between warehouse and car- 
rier required the full time services of two 
three-man teams and two power trucks. 
Each team worked on separate carriers. 
Two men would remain on a carrier and 
manually handle 500 and 850-lb. drums, 
positioning them to the barrel fork-clamps 
of a power truck, which the third man 
shuttled between carrier and warehouse. 
Loading a 32,000-lb. truck cargo took 
each team 25 minutes; an 80,000-lb. rail 
car shipment, 60 minutes. Result: high 
loading costs, lagging freight movement 


Re 


ONE MAN MOVES IT! Made of magnesium for easy 
one-man handling. Bridge design all-welded construc- 
tion for rugged, dependable service. Available in a wide 
range of standard sizes. Load capacities to 16,000 Ibs. 


faclities? 


and hazardous working conditions for the 
men. Now, witha Magliner Loading Ramp 
on the job, the three-man teams are no 
longer required! Rail car and truck load- 
ing both are easily handled by one man 
and a power truck... in less than half the 
tume formerly required! And the Magliner 
Loading Ramp paid for itself in only six 
weeks! Four men have been released to 
other departments . . . handling costs 
have been reduced without large capital 
er pe nditure. 

Do you have an older building or ground 
level plant . . . need extra or movable dock 
A Magliner Mobile Loading 
Ramp is the practical money-saving solu- 
tion. A loading dock on wheels, where you 
need it... 


MAGLINE INC. 


P.O. BOX 1312 PINCONNING, MICH. 


iieekeiaaisatsiaatenieeten 


' 
GET THE FACTS—Please send job report, LR-382 

| —a complete field report covering the practical 

economies of Magliner Mobile Loading Ramps. 


ee 
| COMPANY 
| ADDRESS. 


when you need it! 





| 
| 
CITY______————s 20NE__ STATE__ | 


Canadian Factory—Magline of Canada Ltd., Renfrew, Ont. 
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EVIEW and Industry 












Traits of careful thought and thorough fact-gathering show . 
through in a magazine whose purpose is to help executive, [08 






manage their businesses better. When a business magazine’s 






articles and features are truly informative and beneficial it 






wins high-level attention and trust. 






Top management men want the ring of authority in what 






they read. 






As for advertisers, they know the advantages to their 






products or services when their sales story is being presented 






in a magazine key executives will read. And rely on. And 






retain for reference. 





















Just how important to sales is business magazine 
advertising? 

Recent independent surveys* conducted in city after city 
across the land show that an overwhelming majority of 
company presidents actively influence major company pur- 
chases. Yef...in many instances the salesman can’t get 
through to these presidents. 

In Cleveland, 8 out of 10 presidents had influenced oa 
major company purchase during the month preceding the 
survey. In Milwaukee, it was 8 out of 10 again...and in 
San Francisco, and in Cincinnati. In Dallas, 9 out of 10 
presidents had had this active influence on buying. 

However, in each of these cities, a salesman representing 
the product or service bought had seen the president only 
in about half (or less than half) the cases. 

These figures point up a troublesome marketing problem. 
But business magazines point up the one sound answer. 

Presidents are serious readers of business magazines. 
What better way to reach them than through the advertising 
pages of an authoritative magazine of business. What better 
place for your advertising than 


"4 r 
‘ 


fre rligagine of, Presider .. and men who are going to be! . 


*Research carried out by Fact Finders Associates, Inc., New York 
y 
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ATER, WATER—ANYWHERE!” That's the 
industrial twist to the famous line of the Ancient 
Mariner. Water becomes increasingly important as 
technology advances, and its abundance in a com. 
munity is a distinct asset. The utilitarian water 
rights are just as valuable, if not as well defined, 
as riparian rights. 

Twenty years ago an industry moved into a com- 
munity in the Appalachian foothills, sank : 1 deep 
well, and within a year 200 rural adres were 
without water. That seldom happens today, be- 
cause no sensible management would move into an 
area unless it knew the water table and rainfall 
record of the area. Neither would a sensible com- 
munity invite such a disaster for the sake of the 
immediate benefits of employment and civic devel- 
opment. Long-term industry planning must con- 
sider its stake in natural resources, and the means 
of protection, salvage, and replacement wherever 
possible. And water supply is a primary resource 
to be conserved. 

The lesson of waste, abuse, and lack of vision 
is all around us: polluted creeks, silted rivers, 
eroded and barren hills, dust bowls, ghost towns— 
all products of the opportunism of the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries. We know that the fast 
dollar of the predator represents a long-term net 
loss to the national economy. Nature has a way of 
punishing her tormentors unto the fourth and fifth 
generations, and many leaders of industry in our 
day make no defense of the ruthless. competitive 
swashbucklers whc dissipated our natural resources. 


Whether under the whip of conscience or the 
threat of the law, conservation has made tremen- 
dous strides among the industries which rely on raw 
materials out of mines, forests, and waterways— 
yes, and on the cubic miles of air. 
ing oo among industries that have a long-term 
stake ji every step of conservation. Smoke, once 
recognized as the dark flag of an industrial king- 
dom, is now evidence of an inefficient operation. 
The bilge of industry was once considered the nec- 


Progress is be- 


essary purge of a chemical world. It contaminated 
many rivers—the Merrimac, the Passaic, the Schuyl- 


kill, and the Potomac. to mention a few—and turned 


them into flowing cesspools. Today, the waste of 
the mills can be cleaned of sludge and acids, and 
sent harmless back to the rivers. It costs money, 
of course, but is the prevention of pollution an 
expense or an investment? 


Cleaning up a stream, reforesting a denuded 
slope, smoke abatement, proper shoring of mine 
shafts—these are not sentimental concessions to the 
sportsman, the do-gooder, or the dedicated natur- 
alist. They are rec ognition of the cycles of nature 
that create wealth. Pr operly planned and protected, 
the water-shed offers many long term benefits to 
industry in recreated assets. 


[f the ghettos surrounding old factory neighbor- 
hoods are monuments of blame and shame to waste- 
ful use of human energies and talents by genera- 
tions past, so are the blemishes of the barrens and 
the scars of erosion the stigma of bad faith with the 
future. Modern agriculture and industry have a 
joint interest in the restoration of the soil to its 
original fertility. 

Alert management in this era has shown evidence 
of a desire to support the ideals of practical con- 
servation policies as good business judgment. Mod- 
ern industrial research in its product development 
often bumps elbows with the conservationist in 
areas of mutual interest, and they find good rea- 
son for cooperative effort. Where companies, or in- 
dustries as a group, drag their feet in accepting 
conservation as necessary and desirable, they are 
only inviting legislative action as well as public 
re proach. 


The need is urban as well as suburban and rural. 
The city of Pittsburgh made a determined and suc- 
cessful effort to rinse the air of smog and cleanse 
the smudge from its face, and the cost is be ing 
offset by the increased real estate values. The recla- 
mation was a social as well as a financial triumph 
for leaders with vision and determination. 


Naturally. all conservation programs cannot et- 
fect remedies as swiftly as the public or the spe- 


. cialist may hope. But where the desire to og 


natural resources is sincere. there is sure to be 


progress. 


The Editors 
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Recruiting Telephone Ideas for the Future 


Bell System’s new Customer Products Planning Division 


has the fascinating job of generating, screening and testing 4.00) K. the Bell Telephone | 


new ideas for ever-better telephone equipment and service. ratories, built by Western | 


Company, { ste] 
othce hus bets are 
| | | ) ] 1. . i 
Here in this quiet room is shaped tomer Products Planning Division to nega pat se 
| 7 ] P ' , 
an important part of tne future of fnd out. And to select for develop ; 
' 1 1 his \ f 
the telephone. ment and production those items | 
( 5 SUC 5 
| rathered toget) that people really want 
for here are gathered togethe1 oram aft ' 
from manv sources the hundreds No idea seems too farfetched fo telepnhi ( 
a 7 
of new engineering and st ling ideas careful consideration bv this hat 
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from which the telephone of t a ii aia a al eo 
ee levelone i ae 
TOrrOoWV" wil] he devel yped. q poor idea may park mod one 


Which are good? Which are bad? ind that vou never know how good Working together to bring people toget! 


It is the responsibility of the Cus- an idea is until you try it. Bell Telephone System 
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* IDEAS for profits from Monsanto’s ‘‘House of the Future’’ 
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Cushioned seating 
molded in one operation 





FOR “CUSHIONING” MASS— 
foam-on-shell can give the 
deep-dimension look. 





/ 





This revolutionary chair-to-be features %° vinyl- 


foam pad contoured and sealed to plastic shell 
in some operation that forms shell itself. 


Photo courtesy of General American Transportation Company 
(molder) and Bolta Products Division of The General Tire 
& Rubber Company (foam maker) 








FOR THE LIGHT, LEAN LOOK— 
foam-clad seat, arms and back can be 
assembled quickly on supporting frame. 





FOR LARGE, SWEEPING DESIGNS— 
foam-clad shells can simplify handling 
in all phases of production. 




















Now seating units can be pr duced Merchandisable? Kixtremely SO, par- For the names of firms in YOUR area 
—seat structure and cushion li a ticularly if offered with A choice ot specializing in custom molding, write 
single molding. The supporting shell ‘“‘snap on” covers for seasonal change Monsanto today. 

Is strong, light weight reinforced plas- 

tic. The cushioning is vinyl foam, Contact your nearest custom molder 

shaped and laminated to the shell of reinforced plastics today. He will 

during the actual molding operation. welcome the opportunity to explore 54 

Streamlined production? Yes, in- with you the exciting possibilities of : | 
deed. Mold, trim, cover, add legs... this new furniture production MONSANTO 
that’s it! technique. 


Organic Chemicals Division 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 2 
Dept. RI-4A, 800 N. 12th Blvd., St. Louis 1, Mo. 





WHERE CREATIVE CHEMISTRY WORKS WONDERS FOR YOU 





